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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—»}——— 
KOWE has been relieved, to the deep gratification of the 
country, and without great loss of life. Lord Chelmsford, 
who, in spite of his telegram dated Natal, Ist April, appears to 
have joined the relieving column, which arrived on 1st April at 
Ginglihovo, and was there informed by heliograph from Ekowe 
that the Zulus were advancing. The camp was, therefore, sur- 
rounded with a sheltering ditch, and when the enemy attacked 
atfour a.m. on April 3rd, they were met by a steady fire from the 
breech-loaders and Gatlings. The Zulus came on most gal- 
lantly, the officers and correspondents who report the affair all 
describing their conduct with admiration ; but they could not 
stand the fire, and after reaching within twenty yards of the 
entrenchment, retreated. Four hundred bodies were found 
immediately around the camp, and it is believed that 1,200 
perished. The British lost in killed only one officer and two 
men, On the same day Lord Chelmsford, with a column of 
2,500 men, without waggons, started for Ekowe, and met 
Colonel Pearson outside his encampment. The entire garrison— 
which had lost two officers and 30 men from fever, had 150 
men sick, and had consumed all its bread, though not all its 
meat—was withdrawn on the 5th, and Ekowe abandoned, as 
anhealthy. A new camp is to be formed at Ginglihovo, and the 
remainder of the army will return behind the Tugela, there to 
await orders for the general advance upon the King’s kraal, 
which will take place early in May. 








The new accounts of the skirmishes between Colonel Wood 
and Umbelini on 28th and 29th March represent them as very 
serious affairs. The details are still imperfect, but Colonel Wood 
appears to have been beguiled into an attempt to seize a quan- 
tity of cattle on the top of a flat hill, called variously “ Mlobane ” 
and “Zlobane.” He obtained the cattle, but Cetewayo had 
either led or sent a heavy division of his army to the assistance 
of his ally, and Colonel Wood found himself surrounded. “He 
was completely ina trap. He cut his way through by dint of 
hard fighting, but lost seven officers and ninety-one men, and 
on the 29th his camp itself, on Kambula Kop, was attacked by 
theenemy in force. The Zulus behaved with their usual courage, 
renewing the attack four times, in spite of heavy losses; but 
they were at last beaten back, and pursued for some distance. 
Two more officers, Lieutenant Nicolson and Lieutenant Bright, 
were killed on this day and many wounded, and the total loss on 
both days, by the smallest accounts, was eighteen officers and 
220 men killed and wounded. Nor is it as yet quite cer- 
tain that this attack would not be renewed, the destruction 

of Colonel Wood's force being evidently an object with Cete- 
wayo, even if he was not personally present on the 29th. It is 
,Stated in some accounts that Colonel Wood’s attack on Mlobane 
was intended as a diversion, but this must be inaccurate, as he 
was wholly unaware of the neighbourhood of Cetewayo’s army. 
He more probably wanted the cattle. 





No intelligence of a trustworthy character has been received 





about the attitude of the Boers. According to the latest 
rumours, they are about to besiege Pretoria, and, if possible, 
capture Sir Bartle Frere, to keep as a hostage ; but the latter 
part of this story seems to be a grim joke. He would certainly 
write a convincing “memorandum of policy” for them, and then 
they would be ruined. They are hardly likely to abandon their 
attitude of passive disaffection before they see the issue of the 
war in Zululand. 


The latest report from Afghanistan is that the Ameer has 
agreed to receive Major Cavagnari at Cabul, in order to con- 
sider British offers, but there is some mystery still about the 
whole business. A British division has advanced to Gundamak, 
a lofty valley half-way to Cabul, and commanding an entrance 
to the most dangerous pass. On Monday, Mr. Dillwyn asked 
about this, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer had no infor- 
mation, and Mr. Stanhope knew nothing fresh whatever. As 
Sir S. Northcote had distinctly pledged himself that there 
should be no advance, Mr. Dillwyn repeated his question on 
Tuesday, and Sir Stafford read a telegram received from Lord 
Lytton on 3rd April, “ which,” he said, “I had forgotten.” In 
it Lord Lytton says,—* No advance on Cabul contemplated with- 
out previous reference, but to give negotiations a reasonable chance 
of success, troops must be ready for all contingencies. Hence 
newspaper reports, and concentration of troops.” It “ may also 
be necessary to advance General Browne’s division to Gundamak, 
as Jellalabad is too hot for troops in summer.” “This message, 
which, by the way, if true, is fatal to the permanent occupation of 
Jellalabad, seems clear enough, and we can only surmise that 
Lord Lytton does not believe in his own negotiations. He is not 
pretending to prepare, this time ; he is preparing; and the relief 
of Ekowe will make his tone more lofty still. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that both Governments stand pledged against 
an attack on Cabul without previous orders from home. 


Mr. Forster made a powerful speech at Rotherham on Satur- 
day, to a meeting of 2,500 Liberals, in the drill-hall. He began 
it with a very generous testimony to the success of Lord Har- 
tington asthe Liberal leader. Lord Hartington, he said, “ had 
the faculty of judgment, beyond almost anybody I know.” 
“TI believe the Liberal party would have made the greatest 
possible mistake, if they had taken me, instead of Lord Har- 
tington.” “In industry, in honesty, in courage,—above all, in 
determination to do what he thinks to be right, irrespective of 
the opinions of others,” Lord Hartington had shown himself to 
be growing steadily ever since his appearance in his new posi- 
tion. We have no doubt that Mr. Forster’s encomium is, on the 
whole, as just as it is generous. Lord Hartington is a man of 
very strong head, and very cool purpose. But what he has 
not, unfortunately, is any large amount of popular sym- 
pathy, nor, indeed, any very deep natural interest in politics 
at all. He gives too much the impression of a_ political 
leader who, in his heart, if not with his tongue, damns politics 
at least once or twice a week, when he finds it interfering with 
a good run with the hounds or a pleasant appointment on the 
race-course. Perhaps, the pure judgment is none the worse for 
that sort of cool detachment from the passions and conflicts of 
politics, but it involves a coldness of temper which is hardly 
the temper to lead to victory. 


The main part of Mr. Forster’s speech, as regarded home 
politics, was the failure of the Conservatives to effect that kind 
of moderate reform, for the desire to initiate which they had 
taken so much credit when they came into power. They had 
particular advantages for the settlement of some ques- 
tions,—for instance, the Irish University question,—but they 
had evaded it. Lord Beaconsfield’s well-known principles 
would have given him special facilities, also, for giving house- 
hold suffrage to the counties and effecting a moderate redis- 
tribution of seats,—but that, too, the Conservatives had craned 
at. Even the settlement of the Burials question, which would 
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have enabled them to boast that they had prevented the question 
of the rights of the Clergy.being fought out beside the graves 
of the people, was too hard for them, And as for the County 
Government question, they were so shy of it, that after intro- 
ducing and abandoning a bad Bill last year, they had intro- 
duced a worse this, which, if carried, would do hardly anything, 
except create a new Board to take care of lunatics. Thus they 
had entirely failed in their new character as moderate reformers, 
and virtually confessed their reforming tendencies to be so very 
moderate as not to be tangible at all. Mr. Forster did not say 
so, but the truth is, that the Conservative appetite for reform 
varies inversely with the power of Conservatives in the House of 
Commons. It is moderately active when reform means, “ Dish- 
ing the Whigs.” But when reform means doing what the 
Liberals have at present no power to do, the Conservative 
appetite for it becomes very jaded and fanciful. Then they 
‘*mince the sanguine flesh in frustums fine,” and send them 
away almost untouched upon the plate. 





The foreign-politics part of Mr. Forster’s speech was a very 
able recast of the old criticisms, which, as he justly observed, need 
repeating, as long as the policy on which they are criticisms is 
dinned into us as still right and attainable. THe insisted on the 
blunder of our East-Roumelian policy ; condemned Sir Austen 
Layard for breaking the fitting diplomatic silence, and 
launching forth into party views of that question ; congratu- 
lated England on the escape she had had in not being asked to 
send troops to Roumelia, to help keep down the Bulgarians for 
the Turks; declared that no one now,—not even Lord Beacons- 
field or Lord Salisbury, — believed at all in the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, or would be anything but thankful if it 
could somehow be buried in oblivion; touched on the mess in 
Egypt, the mess in Afghanistan, the mess in South Africa, 
defending heartily, however, the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal; and expressed his belief that the Budget was a “ dis- 
solving Budget,”—by which he probably meant not a Budget 
which would dissolve our finance, though it is certainly of that 
nature, but a Budget conceived under the idea that it would 
be needful to go to the country before another and worse 
Budget should become needful,—a Budget to make the 
present less irksome, at the cost of making the future more so. 


On Thursday evening, Mr. Rylands moved his series of resolu- 
tions, condemning the expenditure of the Government, and de- 
manding immediate steps for its reduction not merely to the 
limits of the revenue, but so as to give substantial relief to the 
British taxpayers, when the First Lord of the Admiralty under- 
took the defence of the Government, in a very plausible speech, 
the radical deficiencies of which we have dwelt on in another page. 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. Dodson, and Sir John Lubbock were the most 
effective of the Liberal critics of the Government. Mr. Baxter, 
however, in his deep depression at the commercial outlook,— 
which he sketched in very dark colours,—was disposed to look 
to large remedies. He dreamt of a time when all our Custom- 
houses should be abolished, without which, he said, there 
could be no absolute Free-trade. Mr. Dodson limited him- 
self- more to the practical conditions of the case, and 
to some of his comparisons we have elsewhere referred. 
Here we may add that he drew, also, a rather striking com- 
parison between the military and naval expenditure of Eng- 
Jand without conscription, and that of the great Continental 
Powers with conscription. Our Army and Navy, English and 
Indian together, cost us about £42,000,000 (£25,000,000 here, 
and £17,000,000 in India); whereas, the mean expenditure of 
the great Continental Powers is only about £20,000,000 each 
(£90,000,000 for all the five great Powers taken together). Sir 
John Lubbock, in a very lucid speech, showed that, com- 
paring the average of the four years of Liberal with the four 
years of Tory government, the total expenditure had been 
£10,000,000 per annum more for the latter than for the former. 
Mr. Goschen will resume the adjourned debate on Monday. 

The Emperor of Austria is celebrating his silver wedding, and 
Vienna has seized the opportunity to amuse itself. Grand 
pageants have been arranged by Austrian painters, in which all 
the kingdoms, provinces, nationalities, and races of the hetero- 
geneous Austrian Empire are represented in all the brilliancy 
that fine yehicles, splendid horses, characteristic dresses, and 
many-coloured crowds can be used to secure, As the Viennese 
are a joyous people, as the component divisions of the Empire 


Emperor being popular among all his nations, a very striki 
féte will probably be organised, all the more striking because it 
may be the last. By the time the golden wedding comes 
round, the stage of civilisation in which such fates an 
possible may have passed, even in Vienna, where an innate 
childlikeness of character will keep gladness possible longer 
than elsewhere. The féte may have all sympathy in England, 
for the Austrian monarchy has ceased to be cruel; and it has 
the English task to perform, the government of multiform 
peoples, with a hampering condition from which we are free 
The endless peoples under the Hapsburg sceptre want not only 
to be free, but to be equal. Their India— Hungary—hag 8 
foreign policy ; their Ireland—Bohemia—abstains from Paglia. 
ment; their colonies—Croatia, Bosnia, Dalmatia, &c.—want to. 
form a third kingdom in the Empire. 


Mr. Councillor Middlehurst, of Salford, finding a difficulty in 
understanding Lord Derby’s withdrawal from the Conservative 
Union of Lancashire, wrote to him to inquire whether that with. 
drawal were intended to dissolve his connection with the Con. 
servative party in general, and received a reply intimating that 
Lord Derby did not see the good of further explanation. He had, 
he said, openly and strongly expressed his dissent from the foreign 
policy of the Government. That policy had been, on the whole, 
accepted by the Conservative party, and had been expressly 
vindicated in the last report of the Associations from which he 
had retired. Of course, therefore, he could not consistently 
support in Lancashire a policy which he had opposed in the 
House of Lords, and “for the present, at least, he wished to 
hold himself free from all party organisations.” That is, we 
think, a precise equivalent of the interpretation which we ven- 
tured to put on Lord Derby’s announcement last week. 
He does not cease to be inclined to a cautious and Con- 
servative domestic policy, but he does wish to throw his 
weight into the scale against the ruinous foreign policy of the 
Government, even though the main weight in the same seale he 
the weight of Liberal conviction. 


M. Jules Ferry, the French Minister of Education, made a 
speech this day week, in distributing the prizes of the French 
learned societies, at the Sorbonne, in which he made an attempt 
at an apology for the illiberal Education Bill which the Repub- 
lican Government have set their hearts on passing. He said 
that he distrusted the pretended liberty which sought to split 
French youth into two parts, parts which, though of the same 
race and origin, would have different ideas both on the past and 
the future of France, and though speaking one language, would 
end by not understanding each other. He rejected this liberty, 
as the precursor of servitude and despotism ; consequently, despite 
clamour and insults, sophisms and petitions, the Government 
would persist in asserting the rights of the State in regard to 
education. This means, we suppose, that liberty to French 
parents to educate their children in the faith they think truest 
and best, is a decree of servitude for French children, from whieh 
the State can only rescue them by. restraining the liberty of all 
parents who do not agree with the ruling party. M. Ferry 
must think very badly of the freedom of England. All we can 
say is, that such a Bill as his, introdueed into the House of 
Commons, would be contumeliously refused even a first reading, 
and that any British Government which ventured to propose it, 
would then and there disappear from political history, amidst 
derisive laughter. M. Ferry’s notion of educational liberty 
appears to be the undisputed sway of a temporary majority over 
the opinions of the whole nation. 





The result of the excitement and ill-feeling produced by the con- 
flict over the French Government’s Education measure,—a mea- 
sure, no doubt, forced on by the Radicals in a spirit as dictatorial 
as that in which measures of the opposite kind would be forced on 
by the Ultramontanes, if they were in the ascendent,—is visible 
in the supplementary elections of last Sunday. In the one 
Conservative arrondissement of Paris, the Moderate Repub- 
lican has been defeated by a Bonapartist, M. Godelle, who 
succeeds to an Orleanist of much more moderate Conser- 
vatism, who had represented this arrondissement previously. 
At Muret, again, a Bonapartist—M. Niel—has defeated the , 
moderate Republican, evidently by the diversion of a certain 
number of votes given in the first ballot for Republican candi- 
dates, to the Bonapartist. On the first ballot, the votes divided 
between three Republicans had amounted to 12,852, of which the 





are singularly yaried, and as the féte is a genuine one, the 





only Republican candidate who went to the second poll—M. 
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+—received only 10,124; while M. Niel, the Bonapartist, 
‘ed 11,569 votes. At Bordeaux, on the other hand, 
the angry resolve of the extreme propagandist Repub- 
. to assert themselves against the Moderates, showed 
itself by the election of the irreconcilable Blanqui, who has 
t a large part of his life in prison, for conspiring against 
all Governments,—Republican Governments as much as any 
others, for he led the mob’s irruption into the Assembly in 1849, 
—by 6,801 votes against 5,330 given for the Moderate Republican, 
M,Lavertujon. Blanqui is still in prison, and his election is 
invalid ; but the Radicals demand that the voice of the people 
shall be regarded as having pardoned him for his purely 
political, but very grave political, sins. That might be plausible, 
# France had elected Blanqui, instead of Bordeaux. As it is, 
it is a demand to let the favour of the people of a single city 
override the laws of France. 


Sir Stafford Northcote on Tuesday introduced his Banking 
Billa very weak affair. It does not compel Unlimited Banks 
to become limited, but permits them; and also allows them to 
enter a new class, clumsily called “ Reserve Liability Banks,” in 
which shareholders may be liable for only twice or thrice their 
capital. The effect of these provisions will be that unlimited 
Banks anxious for deposits at any price will stay out, and 
that better Banks will be afraid of their competition. If only 
one great Bank stays out, commerce will remain liable to the 
erash which follows the fall of any great unlimited concern. The 
creation of a third class of Bank, too, seems useless. A Limited 
Bank need not call up all its capital, and might, if needful, be 
forbidden to call up more than half. As the amount uncalled 
is stated in every report and advertisement, a shareholder 
would always know his liability, about which, under the 
new scheme, there will be constant uncertainty. No 
Scotch Bank of Issue, with a branch in London, is to 
enjoy the benefit of the Bill, a restriction intended, as 
Sir Stafford allowed, to send them back to their own country. 
That provision secures the opposition of the Scotch Members, 
and is a most undignified way of settling a difficult question— 
namély, the moral right of Banks, strengthened by a privilege 
intended to be local, to employ that strength outside local 
limits. The Bill is better than nothing, but we trust that in 
Committee the Reserve liability clause will be cut out, and the 
registration with limited liability made compulsory. 





The County Government Bill may be considered doomed. 
The Liberals scorned it, Mr. Whitbread ridiculed it, and now 
Mr. C. 8. Read, speaking at Norwich, says the more he has 
looked at it, the less he likes it. “It would unsettle everything 
and settle nothing, and disappoint. every section of the com- 
munity.” He would rather, if no better Bill could be had, allow 
all Bills to drop, and popularise Quarter-Sessions by the admis- 
sion of a certain number of ratepayers’ representatives. The 
present Bill would create two sets of authorities in the county, 
with double expenses, which was just what they did not want. 
The new County Board would have little more to do than raise 
money for Quarter-Sessions to expend, their only remaining 
duties being to work the unworkable Highway Act, control 
pauper lunatics, and appear to revise valuations, all real power 
in that respect belonging to the surveyor of taxes. With the 
politicians and the practical men both against him, poor Mr. 
Selater-Booth, who might draw a working Bill if he were let 
alone, must be in a melancholy mood. It is hard work to bring 
forward Bills neither adapted nor intended to pass. 


The Government has evidently taken its final decision in re- 
ference to Egypt. It will do nothing. Sir Stafford Northcote 
on Thursday night intimated, in reply to Sir J. Goldsmid, that 
Mr. Rivers Wilson was about to return to his post as Secretary 
to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
and it is announced that the Consul-General, Mr. Vivian, who 
is known to be opposed to all recent steps, and to believe that 
repudiation is inevitable, is to return to his post. As the Go- 
vernment had not the nerve for a bold course, or the adroitness 
to conciliate France, this is the best, though a rather humiliat- 
img policy. At all events, it saves England from the charge of 
subjecting her national action to the hopes and fears of usurers. 
We are out of that dirty cesspool, Egyptian finance. It is under- 
stood that France, though she may say more, will equally stand 
aloof from action, M. Gambetta resisting it, and that the Khedive 
must settle matters with his people, his Suzerain, and his Bond- 
holders, as he can, perhaps by taxing the first, bribing the second, 





and apologising for non-payment tothe third. The Bondholders 
deserve little pity, but we will give them one hint. In the address 
of the Egyptian notables to the Khedive, proposed by his servants 
for their acceptance, one of the charges against the European 
Ministers is that they “took away estates belonging to his 
Highness ”’ (Effendina). Is there anywhere any physical force 
to prevent a resumption of the Daira? A pretext for it is given 
in that address,—namely, that the Fellahs, full of lofty feeling, 
will not labour on property unjustly taken away from their lord ! 


A negro “exodus,” as it is called, has commenced in the 
Southern States. In Louisiana and Mississippi particularly, 
the negro labourers declare that they cannot get land, except 
at rents which they cannot pay; that they are deprived by 
terrorism of their votes; that they are “ bulldozed,”—that is, 
severely flogged for any exhibition of independence, and that 
they hear they will be treated “like white men” in Kansas. 
They are streaming out, therefore, to that State, to the 
dismay of the planters, who foresee a lack of labour, and 
call on the Militia to check the emigration by force. This, 
of course, cannot be done, and it is believed that within 
a year a hundred thousand negroes will be in Kansas, where 
the first arrivals have been very coldly received, the Kansas 
men wishing for white farmers, not for negro servants. The 
negroes are too poor to get land, and swarm into the villages, where 
they starve. It is doubtful if the movement will reach alarming 
proportions, but it is of itself evidence of severe oppression, 
negroes detesting emigration, and of a discontent which may 
have serious political results. De Tocqueville prophesied that 
after emancipation the negroes would be extirpated or expelled, 
and Mr. Adams, we believe, held that they would gradually 
isolate themselves in the Gulf States. 


A deputation to the Foreign Secretary and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on Monday concerning the French and Dutch 
sugar bounties, was followed on Tuesday by a debate, brought 
on by Mr. Ritchie, M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, on the same 
subject, proposing a Committee of Inquiry, which,—with 
some modifications in the terms which governed it,—the 
Government conceded. The discussion was a confused 
one,—partly owing to the extreme difficulty of ascertaining 
the facts,—the French sugar bounties being, for instance, esti- 
mated by some official authorities at not more than £94,000 
in all, while by others they are estimated as high as a 
million sterling; and again, there being much question as to 
the fact whether or not the British refineries of sugar have 
been really to any sensible extent extinguished, or only driven 
from less to more suitable places. But besides this doubt as 
to the facts, great confusion was introduced by the Liberals 
opposed to compensating duties to balance the bounties, insisting 
ou calling them retaliatory duties, as if they were merely vin- 
dictive, instead of not only perfectly consistent—in theory, at 
least—with Free-trade, but positively conceived in the interests 
of Free-trade. We have no doubt that the Government are quite 
right in refusing to attempt the certainly difficult, if not almost im- 
possible, task of devising compensating duties which would restore, 
so far as any duties would, the exact proportions of natural advan- 
tage; but we do marvel at the pertinacity with which economists 
as clear-headed as Mr. Forster and Mr. Courtney, persist in 
describing as hostile to the principles of Free-trade, an attempt, 
—however difficult in practice,—to neutralise a deliberate dis- 
turbance of the rules of natural advantage, merely because that 
disturbance is one which saves the English sugar-consumer 
something for the present, at the cost of the French taxpayer, 
only, however, by causing a much more serious loss to the world 
at large, and therefore ultimately to England too. 

General Biddulph has some humour. Two German students 
—students at Giessen—reading the account of his able passage 
of the Kojak Pass, wrote him a post-card of greeting, in which 
they stated (in Latin) that they congratulated him on his 
passage of the Pass, and drank to his health a very excellent 
glass of beer. A short time ago a post-card was received from. 
him returning thanks, also in Latin, for the greeting, in his own 
name, and the name of his army. But he added, “ Nunc ox 
Helmundi flumine ad vostram salutem bibamus. Heu! vinum 
ac hostis desunt.” Did he drink their healths, then, in water, 
or also in beer? He does not say that the beer was not, but 
only wine, 


Consols were on Friday 99 to 994. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RELIEF OF EKOWE. 


HE relief of Ekowe is a relief to the whole country, which, 

in its weariness of mismanagement in all directions, had 

sunk into an apprehensive mood, and was feeling an almost 
superstitious expectation of new disaster. Either the relieving 
column would be defeated, or it would arrive just too late to 
save Colonel Pearson. This despondency has happily proved 
to be without reason. The beleaguered garrison, for which 
there was such just and keen sympathy, has been taken away, 
and the relieving column, after a march slower than was 
expected, but sensibly and cautiously managed and accom- 
panied by exceedingly little loss, has returned successful to the 
Tugela. But we confess, though we share to the full the sense 
of relief and pleasure at Colonel Pearson’s escape, and rejoice at 
the absence of any long list of killed and wounded, that 
we fail to see any justification for the trumpetings of the 
daily papers, or for the “ headings ” about “ decisive victories ” 
and * splendid successes.” The work of the expedition has 
been accomplished with little loss, but there has been no 
decisive victory and no splendid success, The war is no 
nearer an end than before, and the feat accomplished, though 
most gratifying, is not splendid. Lord Chelmsford had several 
unexpected advantages in his march. The coast-road proved 
to be much easier than the direct one, and much less 
hampered with bush. He had, till towards the end, little 
need of scouts, and at Ginglihovo he could see without them, 
Colonel Pearson warning him by the heliograph from his 
watch-tower in Ekowe that the Zulu army was approaching. 
The Zulu army arrived slowly, giving him the better 
part of two days for preparation, and when it came 
up, the British camp was roughly entrenched, with a ditch, 
affording shelter to the riflemen, and clear, visible space 
around. The Zulu army, again, was but a wing, the main 
body having gone with King Cetewayo to attack Colonel 
Evelyn Wood; and though the 12,000 men, under Dabul- 
manzi, the victor of Isandlana, attacked with devoted 
gallantry, they never reached within twenty yards of 
the entrenchment. The Infantry and the Naval Brigade 
were firm and quick; they had- Martini-Henrys and 
plenty of ammunition, and even Russians could not have 
forced a passage through that storm of shot. As was 
pointed out so strongly in the first days of the siege 
of Plevna, the fire of the breech-loader is now so rapid, 
that no troops in the world can pass the open space round 
an entrenchment in the face of what is virtually a continuous 
outpour of leaden spray. Too many men fall, so many that 
the remainder think all will fall—that it is a massacre, and not 
a battle—and they give way. No troops, we believe, have 
ever been known to advance after losing a third of their 
numbers; and these Zulus, gallant as they are—braver decidedly 
than any savages we have ever encountered, except one or two 
Maori clans—found the position impregnable, and retreated, 
pursued by the Native Horse and Contingent, who behaved 
splendidly, and completely cleared the line of march, leaving 
Lord Chelmsford to make a rapid march from Ginglihovo 
without impedimenta into Ekowe. Colonel Pearson was 
ready, the sick were carried out, the entrenchment evacu- 
ated, and the whole force brought back in safety, first to 
Ginglihovo, and afterwards, it is rather rumoured than 
accurately known, to the Tugela. The beleaguered regi- 
ments have in the two months lost only twenty-eight men, 
and the sick, though ten per cent. of the whole strength, 
will now probably recover. We are now, therefore, exactly 
where we were when the war began, except that we have 
lost about eighty good officers, whom we can ill spare, 
and 1,400 good men, whom we cannot spare at all; and 
that Cetewayo has lost probably 5,000 men, who make very 
little difference to his strength. Neither party is in any 
way cowed, and the total of experience gained is that the 
British know they must fight in Zululand as cautiously as 
in Europe, and the Zulus know that although they have a 
chance in the open when they can throw away four lives for 
one, they have none whatever against an entrenchment. In 
the former case, it is Zulu against Briton, the former 
as brave as the other, and more active; in the latter 
case, it is Zulu against Briton and civilisation, and 
the Zulu ranks are “ withered” as by shot thrown from 
machinery, before they can approach. So were the Russian 


ranks before Plevna, till famine had done its work, The cam- 








a 
paign has now to be begun afresh, the British arm 
sumably 12,000 strong,—for entrenchments, the hospitale by 
communications, will absorb at least 3,000,—marching in me 
columns against Ulundi, the King’s place of residence If ae 
the road the Zulus, as is possible, contest the way. .. PrP 
victory may be gained; but if Cetewayo retreats, the a 
work will have to be commenced once more, for the third ti 

There are rumours of peace abroad, but Cetewayo’s acti 
does not look peaceful. He appears to have made whi, 
watching the column of relief, a desperate attempt tod 
Colonel Wood's force at Kambula Kop, and to have y, 
nearly succeeded. His agents enticed Colonel wW, 
probably by false information, up to the top of Mlob 
a steep hill, where a large quantity of cattle wer 
corralled, and there surrounded him with a large arm 
estimated at 20,000 strong, composed of his oldest at 
best regiments. Colonel Wood, discovering his danger, cut 
his way down the hill step by step, losing seven officers 
and ninety men in what must have been an enterprise like 
that of a forlorn-hope ; in which all men expected to be killed, 
Owing to circumstances not yet explained, the body of his 
force escaped scatheless, but he only regained his camp to be 
attacked on the following morning by the enemy's whole army. 
The Zulus, flushed with their success, renewed their attacks op 
Kambula again and again for four hours, and lost, it cannot be 
doubted, a prodigious number of men; but the entrenchment 
on a broad shelf of the hill was better even than that of 
Ekowe, the ammunition held out, and the Zulus were once 
more convinced that behind an entrenchment the Martini. 
Henry in steady hands, is invincible. Nothing but artillery 
can take such positions from Englishmen or Turks, and of 
artillery the Zulus have none. The fresh loss, though most 
regrettable, was not great, including only two officers killed, 
and the Zulus were so thoroughly disheartened that they were 
pursued for some distance. 

If Cetewayo were a Hyder Ali, with influence sufficient to 
keep his troops constantly in retreat, we should never conquer 
Zululand, but wear out our army in useless marches, in each 
of which we should lose a few officers and men; while the 
enemy, with no cities to protect, no dépdts. to guard, and no 
waggons to convoy, would march over the country at his own 
discretion. Cetewayo, however, probably cannot pursue such 
a policy, as perpetual flight might break his power, while the 
tactics to which he has trained his troops are the tactics for 
attack and for pitched battles. He will, we imagine, endeavour 
to fight, and in the next engagement the British ought to have 
an advantage they have not yet possessed in their contest with 
him, cavalry sufficient to make a victory decisive. They had none 
to speak of at Ginglihovo, and but very few at Kambula Kop. It 
is evident that the Boers are right, and that it is cavalry, which 
can outstrip themselves, that Zulus chiefly dread. At present 
they have only to turn to get away, for no soldier can catch a 
Zulu; but with cavalry they cannot escape, and breaking up 
as they do after defeat, must fall an easy prey. One battle in 
which an army was really destroyed would greatly reduce 
their willingness to fight, and their confidence in themselves; 
and the next “decisive victory” ought to be one of this 
kind, and to produce a peace. Lord Chelmsford has, 
however, done his best to make peace difficult, by de- 
manding, it is stated, not only an unconditional accept- 
ance of the original terms, but that Cetewayo and his 
Indunas should personally surrender themselves in his camp. 
The King understands by this demand that he is to share the 
fate of Langalibalele, and will undoubtedly avoid it to the last 
extremity. It would be far wiser, as we do not want Zulu- 
land, to allow him to reign still, a beaten man, with his mili- 
tary organisation broken up, and an immovable impression 
that to attack the British is to court destruction. The Resi- 
dent at his Court would be obeyed, whereas any successor 
will have to prove to his people, in the interests of his own 
authority, that he is not mean-spirited. 





THE BUDGET DEBATE. 


HE first night’s debate on the Budget was not one of first- 
rate interest, but it elicited a very plausible plea,—vil- 
tually amounting to one of extenuating circumstances,—from 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and one or two very able 
criticisms on the Conservative finance from private Members,— 
especially from Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Dodson. The de- 
bate is raised, to some extent, on a false issue. Mr. Rylands 
resolutions deplore the increase of expenditure, and the pressure 
on the country, and assert that the expenditure is needlessly 
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: t to be decreased; but they do not say,—probably 
high, contol with the old p etree of the House 
for Se aliian against any advocacy of a new burden by 
t the Government,—what, nevertheless, much 

_ eaving.—that if the expensively termagant policy of 
- Foc cml is really sanctioned by popular feeling, then 
- ht at least to pay out of the taxes of the year for the 

“ra of the year, instead of accumulating Debt for the 
pe to meet. As this side of the question was more or less 
future to ; > : 

kept out of view in Mr. Rylands’ resolutions, the Budget was, 
in the first night’s debate at least, only half-considered ; and 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Sclater-Booth had a much easier task than 
the one which they really ought to have undertaken,—namely, 
to show not only that the expenditure has not been excessive, 
considering the circumstances of the time, but that, under 
these circumstances, even as Conservatives conceive them, the 
manly policy of honestly paying their way was not to be 
thought of. Mr. Smith excused the Governmen for spending so 
much. But he offered but the shadow of excuse, since it did spend 
so much, for not raising more. The limitation of the attack 
made it comparatively easy to get over the pinch of the defence. 
For Mr. Smith could truly say that the House had by large 
majorities sanctioned all those acts of policy which necessitated 
a large expenditure. This being so,—and it is so,—the only 
question remaining is really this,—why the Government does 
not dare to face boldly its liabilities, And on this point Mr. 
Rylands’ resolutions fail to challenge a reply. 

The First Lord of the Admiraliy’s defence of the Budget 
was, however, radically weak on two points. He chose his 
years for comparison of expenditure with more tact than courage 
—for the year 1874-75 was not one for the estimates of which 
the late Government were wholly responsible ; and besides this, 
he compared the estimates of the year 1874-5 with the esti- 
mates of the year 1879-80, whereas for a fair comparison he 
should have chosen the full expenditure of a year for which 
the Liberal Government was responsible, with the full expen- 
diture of a year for which a Tory Government was responsible. 
As Mr. Dodson pointed out, nothing has been more objection- 
able in the finance of the present Government than the relega- 
tion of a substantial part of the expenditure to supplemental 
estimates late in the year, so that to compare Liberal esti- 
mates with Tory estimates, is like comparing an Indian 

“ Anticipation Sketch Estimate” with the anxious estimate 

of a thrifty Government. “Under the late Government,” said 

Mr. Dodson, “the average of the Supplementary Estimates 

introduced in the course of the financial year, after and 

in addition to the Budget Estimates, was, on the five years, 
£527,000” or barely more than half a million. On the 
other hand, the average of “the Supplementary Estimates 
introduced by the present Government in the five years 
which had been completed was £1,746,000,” or hardly less 
than a million and three-quarters. In other words, this 
tardy addition to the Estimates of the year has come, under 
the Tories, to considerably more than three times what it 
came to under the Liberals—a most significant explanation 
of Mr, W. H. Smith’s preference for comparing the estimates 
left, or supposed to be left, by the Liberal Government before 
it went out of office, with the preliminary estimates only of 
a Tory Government. Comparing the expenditure of the last 
financial year for which the Liberals were wholly liable, the 
year 1872-3, with the year 1878-9, Mr. Dodson showed that 
even if you exclude what Sir Stafford Northcote is pleased to 
call “ extraordinary expenditure,”—a phrase the use of which 
1s one of the worst innovations made by the Tories in 
English finance,—the expenditure of the latter year had 
exceeded the expenditure of the former by over £9,000,000 
sterling ; whereas, if you took the total expenditure of both 
years,—ordinary and extraordinary together,—the increase was 
very little short of £15,000,000 sterling. However, if we are 
t) concede to the Tories,—for the purposes of a purely finan- 
tial debate,—their theory of last year’s policy, we must con- 
cede them, we suppose, a right to an excessive expenditure on 
that policy. Still, allowing for this, and putting out of court, 
therefore, the £13,000,000 excess, is not an excess of £9,000,000 
one for which Mr. W. H. Smith’s plausible excuses by no 
means pretend even to account? He accounts for £2,000,000 
by the vote in aid of local expenditure, for £2,000,000 
more by the increase in the sum devoted to the pur- 
poses of a Sinking Fund, and for £1,500,000 by the 
Increased Education Vote; but even allowing all these 
Pleas—which no reasonable man would allow, since in- 
creased expenditure, however legitimate, in one direction, 
Teasonably demands increased economy in another,—there is 





still a sum of over three millions and a half of increased expendi- 
ture entirely unaccounted for, and not to be referred to the 
emergencies of the year, since we have already deducted all 
that can be decently ranked under the head of “ extraordinary ” 
expenditure. Granting, therefore, Mr. Smith his very plausi- 
ble, but unsatisfactory assumptions without criticism,—grant- 
ing him his right to deduct “extraordinary expenditure,” his 
assumption that anything granted by the State in aid of local 
taxation is a real diminution of the burdens of the taxpayer, 
—a most unwarranted assumption,—and his plea for the abso- 
lute necessity of the large addition to the Education Vote,— 
we are still left with an increase of “ ordinary ” expenditure of 
three millions and a half for which the Liberals were wholly 
— and the last year for which the Tories have been wholly 
liable. 

And that is really very much short of the truth, for, as we 
have repeatedly shown, and as Sir John Lubbock pointed out 
in his able speech, the £2,000,000 which we propose to lend 
without interest to India is not put down in the Estimates 
at all, on the extraordinary plea that as it is at present 
intended that it shall be repaid by annual instalments, 
beginning with an instalment of £300,000 in the middle of 
1880-1881, it is not worth while reckoning anything but the 
interest on a loan so secure. Sir John Lubbock analysed the 
process very well :—* The right honourable gentleman proposed 
that we should lend India £2,000,000, free from interest, to 
pay for the Afghan war. This was a very novel proceeding. 
The result would be that the expense would not appear in the 
accounts of either country ; India would not require to raise 
the money; and as to England, it would appear merely as a 
loan on good security. He would like to know where this sort 
of thing was to stop. Why should not India lend us £2,000,000 
to pay for the Zulu war? In this manner the right honourable 
gentleman might carry on a whole round of little wars, which 
would appear in our national accounts as a series of investments 
on Colonial securities!” Whether the loan to India, as things 
go, be a loan on good security, we greatly doubt. Whether, 
embarrassed as India will be a year and a half hence with her 
own great military expenditure, she will be able to send us 
back the promised instalment of £300,000, or will petition for 
a longer delay, Indian financiers would, we suspect, be very 
doubtful. In any case, the exclusion of this £2,000,000 from 
the estimates of the English expenditure for this year was a ruse 
unworthy of Sir Stafford Northcote, but one which is but too 
likely to succeed. 

On the whole, though the Budget debate is really raised on 
a false issue,—the issue whether the policy having been 
what it is, the expenditure should have been less, instead of 
the issue whether, the policy having been what it is, the taxation 
should not have been more,—the Government will hardly come 
out of it without much discredit. Speeches like Mr. Dodson’s 
and Sir John Lubbock’s,—men the very reverse of radical 
enthusiasts, men versed in finance, and remarkable for all 
the caution of the most moderate section of the Liberals,— 
will injure gravely the reputation of the Government with the 
country. When to speeches like these the more official 
criticisms of Mr. Goschen, Mr. Childers, and Mr. Glad- 
stone are added, we may expect to see the Government 
issue from the debate with a very much tarnished financial 
name. 





THE RUSSIAN SPASM OF REPRESSION. 


NE point of high importance comes out strongly in this 
Russian crisis. The internal administration of the 
Empire is not in strong hands. The Emperor, who once or twice 
in his life, notably in decreeing the emancipation of the Serfs, 
and in declaring war upon Turkey, has displayed great determina- 
tion and a keen perception of comparative difficulties, has pro- 
bably been weakened by the constant dread of assassination, by 
irritation at what he deems ingratitude—though the educated 
classes in Russia, unlike the peasantry, have little to be grate- 
ful for—and by the crushing sense of loneliness which, in all 
ages, has driven the possessors of absolute power half-mad. 
He faces assassins boldly enough, but he displays political 
timidity. At all events, he has lost all confidence in his 
civil administrators, and to their profound irritation, has 
superseded them by his best Generals. The civil admin- 
istrators probably were not very competent, and certainly 
so far have failed, the Secret Revolutionary Committee 
having grown stronger with every attack until the members 
threaten whole classes,—for instance, the whole of the higher 
officials of the Third Department,—and describe in their 
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secret journal, Land and Liberty, their own organisation ; 
but the soldiers are wholly unused to the work, believe en- 
tirely in material discipline, and have advised measures of pure 
repression of the most foolish kind. The Czar, instead of 
breaking the Revolutionists’ weapons in their hands by insist- 
ing on the fair treatment of political prisoners, or granting an 
effective appeal to himself against his subordinates, or con- 
ceding personal liberty as opposed to political liberty, and 
thus taking the bitterness out of the struggle, has by a 
single ukase destroyed in his greatest cities—St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kieff, Warsaw, Charkoff, and Odessa—the liberties 
he himself had conceded. Indeed, he has gone further. Not 
only is the right of trial by jury, which saved Vera Sassulitch, 
withdrawn, and trial before a military tribunal substituted for 
all regular forms, but the Generals are empowered to act on 
suspicion only, to suppress all newspapers, to close or regulate 
all educational establishments, to make internal passport 
regulations which hamper all trade, to govern all civil officials 
by military orders, to deport all persons they deem dangerous, 
to “ order the arrest of all personages whatever,” and generally to 
take any measures they see fit. If these powers could be wielded 
by the Generals themselves who have held similar powers in 
occupied districts, they might be fairly used ; but they must, from 
the nature of things, be delegated to men inexperienced in any 
government except that of hostile districts, full of zeal, and aware 
that forbearance is not the quality expected of them. They 
will be harrassed by incessant “ informations,” urged on by 
officials anxious for their lives, and resisted rather than guided 
by the police, humiliated at their supersession, which has 
already, it is stated, produced numerous resignations. Under 
such circumstances, they are certain to commence a reign of 
terror, which will intensify all discontent and terribly extend 
its present area. They have and can have only the ideas of a 
camp. General Gourko, for example, is one of the most 
trusted officers in the Russian Army, and commands the 
whole Guard,—some 50,000 men—yet his first impulse 
as Governor-General of St. Petersburg is to order every 
householder in St. Petersburg to place a porter in front of 
his door by day and night, who is to report everything un- 
usual, and to seize any person he may see putting up placards. 
That order is nothing but an enormous and needless ex- 
tension of the military device of planting sentries; will be 
wholly useless, for the men will be weary, will be bribed, and 
will be stupid ; and will indefinitely increase the sense of terror 
and oppression. The cost of the men will, in poor house- 
holds, be excessive, the statement of any porter will be 
equivalent to an accusation, and these men, chosen anyhow, 
will for the moment be masters of St. Petersburg. They 
may prevent the posting of placards,—though pigeons can 
distribute them better than men—and what then, except 
that the Government will know a little less what its enemies 
propose? They cannot stop a revolt, or prevent conspiracies, 
which are not arranged in the street, or guard the life of the 
Emperor, about to reside at Livadia, at the other extremity of 
the Empire. It is very doubtful if they will protect the officials, 
or add in any perceptible degree to information which a whole 
army of spies are already exerting themselves to the utmost 
to secure, There never was an order more irritating, more feeble, 
or more wanting in that large serenity of temper which always 
brings a people to the side of a Sovereign. 

But, it may be said, this immense and visible evidence of 
the length to which the Russian Government is prepared to go 
will serve to strike terror, and restore the confidence of all func- 
tionaries. In whom will it strike terror? The Government 
is not afraid of the journalists, or of the pamphleteers, or of 
the Messrs. Willing of St. Petersburg, the placard-posters by 
trade, but of a secret tribunal, which deals out, without trial 
or hearing defence, sentences of death. How will assassins 
be arrested by military law, or a universal posting of 
untrained sentries? How could ten thousand sentries 
have protected the Emperor? What could they have done to 
Solovieff which he was not prepared to do to himself? If, 
indeed, a “ revolution” were expected in the old sense of the 
word, military rule might have its uses; but where is the 
evidence of any such danger? The journals which exult in 
any symptoms of anarchy in Russia, because Russia has freed 
a few millions of Christians from the oppression of the warlike 
Ottoman caste, allege, indeed, that the body of the people are 
not with the Czar, and are at best apathetic; but where 
is the substantial evidence of that fact? The soldiers, 


who come from the people, show no symptom of hesi- 
tation,—are, in fact, trusted implicitly. 
gather to welcome the Czar show 
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tility. For years past the Emperor has walked 

through the streets in a way no Western Sovereign would 
venture to attempt. Of course, there may be men of the 
lower class who have joined the movement. Of eo 

the reluctance of the Russian moujiks to interfere between the 
police and anybody, a reluctance produced in St. Petersburg 
as in.a less degree in London, by the preposterous discon, 
forts to which witnesses are subjected, assists the conspirators, 
But of anything like a true popular movement, a movemeni 
presaging the day when a regiment may fraternise with the 
populace, a movement like a popular attack on the Winter 
Palace, we cannot see a trace. This rising of some vi of 
Cossacks at Rostoff was a local riot, caused by the refusal of g 
privilege it is usual to grant after victory ; and such riots occur in 
Russia by scores a year, and are almost invariably directed, not 
against the Emperor, but against officials supposed to be inter. 
cepting the Emperor's kindly will. Of course, the Goyem. 
ment may know facts of which the Western public is ignorant, 
may be aware that in the great cities the populace is ripe for 
insurrection, may be expecting a true revolution to commence 
with the Emperor's fall, but all that as yet is pure assump. 
tion. The evidence as yet before the world all points to the 
same conclusion—that the educated are in Russia utterly 
discontented with the Government, for refusing them personal 
liberty, and a voice in politics, which the war made interesting ; 
that desperate spirits among them have formed a Secret 
Society, which uses assassination as its weapon ; and that the 
whole body, though not implicated and not approving, has a 
sympathy with the movement, which makes it passive, Against 
such an organisation, so supported, military repression can 
accomplish nothing. It only tends to justify crime in con- 
spirators’ eyes, and increase enormously the number of the 
desperate. The respectables, treated as outlaws, begin to 
think that outlaws had a justification. When an English 
journalist can write that the Russian Ministers in their recent 
orders have become, like their adversaries, political assassins, 
we may imagine what a Russian Red, who before thought 
himself a victim of a grinding tyranny, must feel. 

But short of this rigid repression, what was the Emperor 
todo? We believe that the clear policy of every Gover- 
ment, when assailed either by open insurrection or by secret 
menace, is to remove, so far as is humanly possible, any real 
cause of complaint ; and then, if its opponents do not give way, 
to strike at them with a clear conscience and with its whole 
force. That is the way to break the moral cohesion 
whether of rebels or conspirators, and without a bond of 
moral cohesion no insurrectionary movement ever succeeds, 
It is sure to be betrayed. The educated classes in Russia 
have a genuine and weighty grievance, which it is the duty 
of an Emperor of Russia to abolish before resorting to 
military law. Even supposing that he cannot limit his own 
powers, or grant any form of representation to his people 
without injury to his empire—a concession we make in order 
fairly to state his side of the question—it is neither to his 
benefit nor that of his empire that political opponents should 
be oppressed. It is perfectly possible for him, without giving 
up power, to secure to them ordinary justice, ordinary security, 
ordinary freedom from police oppression. He has only to 
direct the police to leave political offenders alone until they 
commit crime, and then to secure them a fair trial, and the 
very neck of the secret rebellion will be broken. Its power 
is based on the suffering of a class, and when that suffering 
is removed its power will disappear. We do not even 
mean that fair trial must necessarily be trial by jury: 
Let them be tried as Irish prisoners are in times 
excitement, by commission; but let the trial be fair, the 
sentences reasonable, and the treatment in prison such as 
would be accorded to any other ordinary offenders. It is a8 
easy to establish fair special tribunals as courts-martial, and 
once established, their unswerving and just action soon inspires 
far more awe than any amount of military terrorism, which 
men meet as they would meet death in battle. There 1s n0 
reason, even if the autocracy is necessary, why it should punish 
political speech, or writing, or aspiration, and still less why it 
should punish political action, either with vindictiveness 0 
injustice. Let the discontented classes say their say ™ 
peace, and they will always hope their say will ultimately 
produce reform, and either abandon assassination or give UP 
the assassins. Human nature is not a very good thing, any- 
where, but it may be relied on not to support or pardon 
assassination for which an excuse that satisfies the conscience 
of conspirators cannot be pleaded. If it were not so, any resd- 
lute Secret Society could overthrow any Government, whereas 
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free or even lenient Government has ever been successfully 
~ led by such a weapon. The anodyne for the Russian 
pee disease is, we may rely upon it, the grant, no matter 
aa what form, of personal liberty, as a preparation for the 
political liberty to be hereafter conceded. 


THE PROPOSAL TO BUY OFF A TAX. 


E great Railway Companies have shown more statesman- 

T ship than the Chancellor of the Exchequer. They have 
refused to offer what he had distinctly intimated, in his reply 
to Sir J. McKenna yesterday week, that he was well prepared 
to consider. In a meeting of representatives of the Companies 
held on Tuesday, it is said that a resolution against volunteer- 
ing a commutation of the Railway Passengers duty was carried 
by a majority of four to one. Thus we are accidentally 
relieved of a great danger. But the very fact that 
we are. only accidentally relieved of it,—that it has not been 
condemned and rejected by any public authority,—that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has half smiled on the project, and 
that Parliament has not had the opportunity of uttering its 
mind, is itself a serious misfortune.—a less misfortune, of 
course, than any show of favour to the project; but 
still a misfortune, because it may lead, in times even 
Jess scrupulous than these, to conceptions and proposals 
of the same type. We therefore propose to discuss 
the real nature of the suggested commutation, with a view 
to explaining the exceedingly menacing and unscrupulous 
character of this insidious scheme. The proposal was this. 
Certain ingenious Railway Directors, who saw into what a 
scrape the heroic foreign policy of the Government had 
plunged their finance, and were aware how welcome a good lump 
of money would be to a needy Administration, at a moment 
when an appeal to the country is believed to be imminent, came 
forward with a tempting proposal. They said to the Government 
that there had often been talk of remitting the Railway Passenger- 
duty. Itisa duty generally condemned in principle, but for the 
remission of which in practice the opportunity had not arrived. 
Hence they said,—Why not let us capitalise it, at a mode- 
rate number of years’ purchase,—say, from ten to twelve 
years? The money would be convenient to the Government. 
It would enable them to extinguish the Treasury Bonds, and 
perhaps have something over for the extra expenses of this 
year, so as to give them a fresh financial start. It would be 
nothing but a pleasure to the Railway Companies to raise such a 
gratification for the Government, on condition they heard no 
more of this obnoxious tax on their receipts, nor of the equiva- 
lent concessions to public advantage which had always been 
insisted on as the proper equivalent for the remission of the tax, 
whenever it might come. Why not, then, listen to the voice 
of the charmer, and accept a sum down, which would enable 
the Government to go to the country with a balanced Budget, 
and would leave nothing for the taxpayer to complain of ? 
The Passenger duty would, nominally, at least, disappear. 
Travellers could not, of course, look to reap the advantage 
as railway passengers which they had already reaped as 
taxpayers in the form of a diminished liability for the 
interest on the debt. The Railway Companies would have a 
margin of extra profit, represented by the difference between 
the tax.they had had to pay, and the interest and sinking fund 
on the advance to the Government ; and as for the criticism of 
the public,—the public is growing too large, and its criticism 
too uncertain and unsteady, to make it of much account. If 
the Government were pleased, and the Budget was balanced, 
and the Railway Companies were gratified by the reciprocal 
service which the Government and they had rendered to each 
other, who was likely to pass any censure on it that would 
produce the least permanent effect on the mind of the nation ? 
uch was, we conclude, the primd facie view of the case 
which induced Sir Stafford Northcote to declare that he was 
teady to consider any such proposal, if it should be made; 
though, of course, as he naturally added, without the consent 
of Parliament, it would be absolutely impossible for any 
Minister to agree to such a proposal. And, indeed, without 
an Act of Parliament, and an Act of Parliament of a somewhat 
novel kind, no such proposal could possibly have been legalised, 
since it involves a very new sort of contract between the State 
and the Railway Companies, by which the former would have 
bound itself to leave the Railways free from taxation, either 
for all time, or at least for a considerable term of years, 
m return for the gratification which the latter had raised for 
the State, at a moment when financial pressure was dis- 
agrecably felt. It might as well have been proposed, indeed, 


to sell the Crown Lands for a sum down, without an Act of 
Parliament, as to sell the Railway Passenger duty without an 
Act of Parliament,—and if there is any absolute difference of 
principle between the two transactions, it is in favour of the 
former, for in selling the Crown Lands there would be no 
bargain with a special class of proprietors, in effect transferring 
to them the proceeds of a tax nominally abolished, but really 
added to their returns. 

Now what are the real vices of any proposal of this 
nature? In the first place, it would have amounted to 
a emission of taxation, not in the interest of the per- 
sons taxed, but in that of the intermediate bodies who 
happen to collect the tax. It will be said of course that so far 
as the sum paid went to extinguish National Debt, the trans- 
action would not favour any class in particular, as every taxpayer 
in the nation would get the benefit of it. But then how far would 
this be the case? Of course,if £10,000,000 of National Debt were 
extinguished merely by selling a short annuity of twelve years, 
of the same amount as the average Railway Passenger-duty, 
to the highest bidder in the open market, it would be quite 
true that the benefit of the transaction would accrue to the 
British taxpayer, in general. That, however, would obviously not 
be the case. If the Railways had made this offer, they would 
have made it because they were the gainers by it,—because, 
after paying interest and sinking fund on the sum raised, they 
would have made a good thing of the bargain. In other words, 
they would get a substantial commission on the ways and 
means which they had provided for the Government. The rail- 
way shareholder, not the railway passenger, would have gained 
whatever the taxpayer had lost by the transaction ; and that the 
taxpayer would lose, that the terms proposed were not the best 
on which such a sum could be raised in the open market, is 
obvious enough, or it would never have answered the purpose 
of the Railways to make the offer. They are not money- 
lenders. They would borrow only when they could see their 
way to such a profit as they were accustomed to make 
after paying the interest on the borrowed money, and there- 
fore it is certain they would never hold out this offer to the 
Government, if they did not see their way clear to getting out 
of the taxpayers’ and the railway travellers’ united pockets, a 
substantial profit on the transaction. The remission of the 
tax, therefore, would not be a remission to the persons who pay 
it,—the railway travellers. Part of the remission would go to 
all taxpayers, as taxpayers, in the shape of a diminished charge 
for the National Debt. Part of it would go to railway share- 
holders, as additional profit on the new arrangement. But the 
benefit to the shareholders would not have been represented 
by additional facilities for travel. On the contrary, the old 
hindrance to locomotion would have remained. This is a 
serious objection, to begin with. It is not fair to pretend to 
remit an objectionable tax, and yet not remit it to those who 
pay it, but to some one else. Of course the Railway Com- 
panies would have said, that having purchased the remission of 
the duty from the Government, they must reimburse themselves, 
and could not remit it to the railway passengers. In other 
words, they would have purchased from the Government the 
right to collect the duty for themselves,—and being mono- 
polists, they would have been able so to collect it. This is, to 
our minds, a formidable primary objection to the course 
suggested. 

But it is by no means the most important or the most 
impressive. It is a still more grave objection tbat 
the precedent of making over the proceeds of a tax, not, 
as hitherto in the case of remission, on grounds of public 
policy to those who have hitherto paid it, and on whom it might, 
if public policy required it, be imposed again, but to others 
who are not bound by public policy at all, and who pur- 
chase, if not absolutely a perpetual, at least a very long- 
enduring right to impose and receive the equivalent of the 
tax, in consideration of what they had given for it, no matter 
what public policy might require, is one threatening the very 
principles of honest finance, Just conceive such a case as this. 
Say, that in 1842, Sir Robert Peel had, for a sufficient capital 
sum, sold the produce of the Corn-duty to a syndicate of corn- 
factors, who had thereby gained the right to receive it from 
the Customs’ officers of the United Kingdom, and that when 
the Irish famine came, he found himself embarrassed by the 
conflict between this pledge of the public faith on the one 
hand, and the public duty of abolishing the Corn-duty on 
the other,—what would the nation have said if he had been 
compelled either to repurchase, at a costly sacrifice to the 
nation, at the very pinch of its urgent necessity, the right 





thus basely thrown away, or to defer indefinitely a reform so 
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urgent? Yet this is only a somewhat stronger illustration of 
the vicious principle involved in the very essence of this 
strange proposal to let anyone buy off a tax. For the 
State to part with its right to reconsider freely year by year 
on grounds of public policy, the taxes imposed in the 
name of public policy, is radically and hopelessly vicious. 
Yet this is precisely what such a transaction as this 
would have implied. Suppose ever so strong a feeling to 
have grown up in the next year or two, that the conditions 
of the State’s bargain with the Railways needed reconsidera- 
tion,—a reconsideration which, so long as the passenger-duty 
remained, might always have been given with a view to the 
conditions on which it should be remitted,—it would have 
been simply impossible, with common honour, to impose any 
new conditions involving pecuniary sacrifices on the Railway 
Companies, after this duty had been sold to those Companies 
themselves. It would have been said, and justly said, that 
if it had thus interfered, after receiving the guid pro quo, 
the State would have used its omnipotence, at the expense of 
its good-faith, to take back a large share of what it had sold, 
without paying any compensation at all. We cannot conceive 
any financial course so fatal as virtually to stereofype taxes 
in the very act of appearing to repeal them, for the benefit of 
bodies which must necessarily think mainly of the advantage 
of their own constituents, and not of that of the nation at large. 

Finally, what a danger it would threaten to the elasticity of our 
financial system, to part with growing resources,—resources, 
indeed, of probably indefinite powers of growth,—not on con- 
ditions which stimulate the source of prosperity itself, but on 
the contrary, on conditions which only benefit a class, and 
that certainly not the largest class of the people. If the Rail- 
way Passenger-duty be a tax in restraint of wholesome and 
desirable locomotion, part with it, by all means. The whole 
nation benefits by getting rid of a restraint on wholesome and 
desirable locomotion. But by this expedient, the Government 
would not only have declined to extinguish it, but would have 
pledged themselves, for an indefinite time at least, to continue 
it, though they had handed over the proceeds to others. What 
would have been the result? Why, that neither the general 
prosperity,—and therefore the probable yield of other taxes,— 
would have been stimulated as these would be by the re- 
moval of such a tax, nor could the Government profit by 
the growing yield of the tax, as it could if it had kept 
it in its own hands. It would have acted like a thriftless 
landlord, who, in a moment of difficulty, has sold off a source 
of rapidly growing wealth at rates determined by its past 
yield, And yet while it would have lost a great source of finan- 
cial elasticity, it would have done nothing by stimulating the 
general prosperity of the nation to add to the elasticity of other 
sources of revenue. Looked at from this point of view, this 
project for selling to others—at a rate determined by the past 
yield—a rapidly increasing source of revenue, without obtain- 
ing any commensurate benefit for the general public, would be 
one of financial imbecility. It would resemble the conduct of a 
prodigal reversioner who burdens his future with post-obits, 
that he may get the immediate use of a few thousands in the 
present. 

In short, the proposal for the Commutation of the Railway 
Passenger-duty countenanced by the Government, would have 
been, in the first place, a great injustice to those who pay 
that duty, since it would have imposed on them a needless 
burden, in order to provide an extra profit for railway share- 
holders; in the next place, a most pernicious precedent 
for our finance, inasmuch as it would have set the example 
of parting with the right to review every year, in the 
light of public policy, taxes imposed in the name of 
public policy; and lastly, a heavy blow to the financial 
elasticity of the country, since the Government must have 
agreed to discount, at a rate determined by its yield in the 
past, a source of revenue whose proceeds are rapidly growing 
in amount, and this without compensating the sacrifice by 
any sort of stimulus to that general prosperity which feeds the 
proceeds of our other sources of revenue. Only a blind and 
reckless Government would have been willing even to consider 
seriously such a financial proposal as this. 





SIR W. HART DYKE ON HIS OWN PARTY. 


E do not quite understand why the Conservatives are so 
W pleased with Sir W. Hart Dyke’s speech at Chichester 
on Wednesday. It is no doubt very moderate in tone, and 
very distinct in meaning, but it will hardly furnish what the 
speeches of experienced Whips should furnish,—a cue for the 


speeches of the rank and file. Its substance is not an 
ment, but a string of assertions, some of them unproved 
many entirely contrary to the most obvious facts. Sir W.} _ 
Dyke’s main contention is that as compared with the positi 
last year, when a convulsion was imminent, the count kn 
“ much to be thankful for.” The country has allies which it had 
not then, it has a Treaty of Berlin which it had not then and 
every jot and tittle of that Treaty will be carried out. f 
is, in fact, in a much higher position than it would oe 
been had a Liberal Government been in power, This 
statement has been repeated in so many quarters and with 
such emphasis, that it is clearly the official cue ; and if it were 
only true, or even plausible, it would not be a bad one, There 
can be no doubt upon the face of events that a majority of the 
people were longing to see the country “ assert itself” more 
distinctly in European politics, to make the Government tale 
a loftier tone, and show that England was still in the very front 
rank of nations, and it is to the credit of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
discernment that he perceived the full strength of that latent 
impulse. But that his perception of the wish enabled him 
to secure its realisation is a statement with s0 little 
foundation, that it is very doubtful even now whether 
the Premier even sought such realisation—=wvhether he 
was not from the first endeavouring to secure, instead of g 
great position, an appearance which Englis':men, always 
ignorant of foreign politics, would mistake for one. It is 
nearly inconceivable that he can have contemplated a first. 
class war, and never have asked for ten thousand extra soldiers, 
He published in the Salisbury manifesto a grand scheme of 
resistance to Russia; but when it was clear his scheme would 
involve war, he got rid of it by a secret arrangement with 
Count Schouvaloff. He arranged a splendil Congress at 
Berlin, and tried to pose there as arbiter of the destinies of 
Eastern Europe, and Grand Vizier of the Empress who pr- 
tected Turkey ; but he was bound at every turn by the secret 
arrangement ; was obliged—greatly, we admit, to the benefit 
of mankind—to bribe the Hapsburgs by a present of 
the Sultan’s grand provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
—a complete kingdom in themselves;—assented to the 
surrender of two more provinces to Greece, though he is 
now trying to back out of it;—and gave up to Russia her 
conquests on the Asiatic side, including Batoum, about which 
he had vapoured to the skies. His only achievements were 
the vindication of the Turkish right to garrison the Balkans, 
already given up, and a division of Bulgaria so absurd that it 
has compelled the Bulgarian nation, though eager for protection 
against Russia, to throw themselves once more at her feet. 
Where is the triumph in all this, or the grandeur of a policy 
by which we have irritated the Russian people, but not the 
Russian Court, have alienated the Turks, have secured Austrian 
good-will by binding her to the partition we pretend to object 
to, and have placed France in circumstances so favourable 
that she is enabled without striking a stroke or spending 4 
shilling to secure the devotion of the people, the Greeks, who 
whether they ever “reign” in the Balkan peninsula or not, are 
certain by right of brain to “rule ” there,—who, for example, to 
all human appearance are about at once to acquire predominant 
influence through Alexo Vogorides in both Bulgarias? Lord 
Beaconsfield carried so little away from Berlin that be was 
obliged, in order to maintain even an appearance of grandeur, 
to intrigue for a secret convention with Turkey, carried out in 
a haste that overlooked all details, by which England secured 
a subordinate right of administering Cyprus according to 
Turkish laws, on condition of paying to the Sultan all the 
surplus revenue and maintaining his sovereignty, and of 
protecting Asia Minor—an impossible task—if the Porte 
would reform—a hopeless stipulation. Where is the 
grandeur in a position of this kind, to counterbalance the 
loss of prestige caused by our weak fidgettiness in Egypt— 
the direct consequence of the jealousy excited in France by our 
seizure of Cyprus—by our wasteful and senseless enterprise In 
Afghanistan, and by our exhibition of weak precipita- 
tion in South Africa? Sir W. Hart Dyke would not, 
we suppose, deny that the political interest of Great 
Britain in Egypt is of the most peremptory kind, and 
our position there is a fair and a crucial test of the value 
of his boastings. He says the position of the country 
the world is a very grand one. Well, the Khedive of Egypts 
a potentate with fewer resources than Theodore of Abyssinia, 
has kicked us publicly, and our position is so unfortunate that we 
are compelled to put up with the kicking. He says we have allies. 
The most important of them, France, is straining every effort 





to prevent our obtaining in Egypt that preponderance which 
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«vital to us; the second most important, Austria, gives us no 
om oe and the least important, the Sultan, wishes to oust the 
a ve and ourselves both together. 


iat + says Sir W. Hart Dyke, who passes over the Zulu war, 
tion with the astounding remark that if Cetewayo had invaded 
has Natal the colonists “ would have been uncomfortable,’ and 
had therefore we were wise to invade him, the Liberals have no 
and case against the Government on account of Afghanistan. “I 

It may say that the policy which led up to one of those wars— 
have namely, the Afghan war—has received the approval of Parlia- 

his ment, by a larger majority almost than any war which has 
with come under the consideration of the representative Assembly. 
Were I believe a vast majority of the electors of this country all 
here that the war arose from this one necessity of having on 
‘the the border of India a frontier which we felt was a secure fron- 
nore tier for the preservation of India and our interest in that 
take country.” That is, perhaps, an argument to be expected from 
ront a Whip who has been taught by his experience to regard a 
ld’s yote of Parliament as a final arbiter of right and wrong, and 
ent who would think the approval of the electors good ground 
him for the abolition of a Commandment, but from a statesman or 
ttle 9 historian it would have been ridiculous. Neither Parliament 
her nor the people ever asked for war with Afghanistan, nor were 
he ever consulted whether there should be war. It is one of the 
fa many peculiarities of the English people, which often com- 
ays nsate for its want of foresight, that on questions on 
is which it feels its own want of knowledge, it waits a suggestion 
st from the Executive ; and then if the suggestion is one of action, 
TS, follows it with cheerful alacrity. Does Sir W. Hart Dyke 
of forget that when, only a few months before, Lord Salisbury 
ld ridiculed the suggestion of danger to the Indian frontier, 
th as the result of consulting maps on too small a scale, the 
at whole nation laughed its approval; or does he believe that 
of if Lord Beaconsfield had rejected an Afghan war, war would 
0- ever have been declared? The condonation of Parlia- 
et ment does not in the slightest degree exonerate Lord 
fit Beaconsfield from his responsibility, for that condona- 
of tio was extorted only by his own declarations of the 
. need for a “scientific frontier.” We put it to the 
6 Member for Mid-Kent, if there is a disaster in Afghanistan, 
8 such as the War Office perfectly well knows may happen if 
+d the Hillmen shut the Passes behind us, will the country or the 
h Government be primarily responsible? Does he honestly think 
8 that he would be Patronage Secretary six weeks afterwards ¢ 
The statement about the heavy vote is nonsense, and ought to 
t seem discreditable to a Government whose raison d’étre is that 
: it looks far ahead, that it sees dangers to which the Liberals 


had been blind, and that it leads the country in making 
; provision against those dangers, even at the cost of much 
risk and much self-sacrifice. It is only a Government 
at heart ashamed of itself which would advance such a plea 
in extenuation,—a plea no better than that of a boy who, 
s caught out in “cribbing,” says that his father, who believed 
: his denials, took his side. 

But finally, asks Sir W. Hart Dyke, what would the Liberals 
have done in the Eastern Question? They have stated no 
policy, except the “ impossible” one of uniting Europe in an 
effort to coerce Turkey. The Liberals have had no opportunity of 
stating their policy, for they have not been in power ; but the 
assertion that this policy was impossible settles nothing. Much 
abler men than Sir W. Hart Dyke say that it was perfectly 
possible, that Turkey would have yielded not only to united 
Europe, but to united Austria and England, and that if she had 
not, the impossibility of carrying recruits across the Bosphorus in 
the face of the British Fleet would have reduced her at once 
to powerlessness, and have caused a rising which would have 
finally settled the Eastern Question. It is of no use, how- 
ever, to discuss “ might have beens.” Grant that the Liberals 
would have failed, though they did not fail in the last great 
war, and still that assumption does not alter the fact that the 
Government, invested by the people with a great majority, 
urged and implored to do something great, and even released from 
Parliamentary control and criticism, has done nothing except 
plunge into a series of petty intrigues, and wars in none of 
which has it gained any compensating success. It 
has been kicked out of Egypt, it has bought im- 

munity in Afghanistan, and it has at a terrible cost not 
lost anything but reputation in Zululand. That is the 
total of its achievements, and says Sir Hart Dyke, it “ hates and 
avoids wars for the sake of war or annexation.” We will admit 
it, Then it is so weak that it is incessantly being dragged into 
undertakings which it hates and wishes to avoid. That is nota 
very proud defence, but we willingly concede to the Patronage 








Secretary that if all were known, it would very probably be 
found to be the true one. The historian of the future, we can 
well conceive, will exonerate this Government most completely 
from the charges of audacity, or determination, or clear purpose. 





THE DURHAM STRIKE. 


HE concurrence of a Strike, great almost beyond pre- 
cedent, with a period of extraordinary trade depression is 
so disastrous a phenomenon that it would be strange if no one 
were to blame for it. As regards the conflict in the Durham 
Coalfield, both sides are in fault. The action of the masters 
has undoubtedly precipitated, if it has not caused, the strike. 
But then, under the circumstances, the men ought not to have 
allowed themselves to be provoked into striking. We feel no 
hesitation in pronouncing thus confidently on the action of the 
masters, because their case, stated by themselves, is already 
before the public. The main point in dispute between 
masters and men is the share they have respectively had 
in the refusal to submit the dispute to arbitration, The 
miners maintain that there would have been no strike if the 
coalowners had not departed from the established custom of 
the Northern coal-fields, and refused to leave the proposed 
reduction in wages to the judgment of an impartial umpire. 
The coalowners reply that it is the men who refuse to put 
the reduction in question to this test. As usually happens 
when such positive contradictions make their appearance in a 
quarrel, both statements are true, within their own proper 
limits. The original demand of the masters was, that the 
men should submit to a reduction of 15 per cent. on under- 
ground and 10 per cent. on surface labour, and this demand 
they have refused to submit to arbitration. So far, therefore, 
the men’s case is made out. On the other hand, the coal- 
owners have not altogether refused arbitration. They 
have refused it, indeed, as regards a large part of the 
proposed reduction, but they are willing to concede it as 
regards the remainder. Provided that the miners will consent 
to an immediate reduction of 10 and 74 per cent. in under- 
ground and surface labour respectively, the masters offer to 
submit to arbitration the further reduction which they main- 
tain to be necessary. When this offer was first made, it was 
declined, but the Miners’ Executive afterwards offered to 
accept the 10 and 7}-per-cent. reductions without arbitration, 
if the masters would be satisfied with that, and not ask for 
arbitration upon any further reduction. The masters refused 
to do this, and they and the men have finally parted company 
on the question whether the masters’ offer shall be accepted. 
The result of the ballot showed how determined upon resist- 
ance the men at present are. Only 222 votes were given for 
accepting the masters’ terms, while 21,089 were given for re- 
jecting them. 

It seems clear, upon this statement, that it is the masters 
who are really responsible for refusing arbitration. Between 
October, 1875, and August, 1876, there were four arbitrations 
or proposals of reduction submitted by the coalowners, and 
in every case wages were lowered. Mr. Russell Gurney 
awarded a reduction of 9 per cent., Mr. W. E. Forster one of 5 
per cent., Mr. C. H. Hopwood one of 7 per cent., and Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre one of 6 per cent. Thus in the course of two 
years wages were lowered 27 per cent., and in all these cases 
arbitration averted irritation on the part of the men, and gave 
the masters so much of their demand as they could make good 
to the satisfaction of an unprejudiced judge. Why should the 
coalowners now have refused to submit their proposal to a 
tribunal whose decisions have hitherto been in their favour? 
The Coalowners’ Association answer that arbitration “ is not 
a substitute for an honest endeavour between the parties con- 
cerned to come to terms, especially when a substantial reduc- 
tion is admitted to be inevitable.” In other words, the masters 
are willing to submit to arbitration when they are not sure 
whether they shall get any reduction at all allowed them, but 
they are not willing to submit to it when they feel certain 
that a substantial reduction must be allowed them. But if 
arbitration is worth anything, it is worth applying to a case 
of this latter kind. Arbitration may not be correctly 
described as “a substitute for an honest endeavour 
between the parties concerned to come to terms,” but 
it is correctly described as an instrument for giving effect 
to an honest endeavour between the parties concerned to 
come to terms. The coalowners have now refused to make 
this use of the instrument, because they say the case is too 
clear to permit of its application. They are in the position 








of a man who says to a purchaser, “ My title to so much of my 
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estate is so undoubted that I refuse to let your lawyer see the 
deeds; as to the rest of it, I admit there is a doubt, and the 
deeds that relate to this part your lawyer is welcome to 
examine.” Under such circumstances, the suspicion would 
inevitably be entertained that the deeds held back might 
not be so unmistakable as the owner thought proper 
to represent them. Whether such a suspicion is justifi- 
able in the present instance we will not undertake to say, 
but it is at all events natural that the men should 
feel it. They see, too, a special reason for feeling it, in 
the fact that the reductions awarded from time to time 
by the arbitrators have never gone the full length of the 
masters’ demands. When Mr. Russell Gurney gave the mas- 
ters a reduction of 9 per cent., they had asked for one of 
20 percent. The men may be excused therefore for imagining 
that if the present demand of 10 and 74 per cent. were 
submitted to arbitration, only a similar proportion of it would 
be allowed. Another defence of the masters’ attitude has been 
suggested to the Times’ correspondent. They asked, it seems, 
for a reduction of wages in August, 1877, and the umpire, 
Mr. Herschell, refused it, though the case was perfectly clear 
and conclusive, “because to his legal mind it seemed 
to have some flaws of evidence.” If this means that 
the evidence brought forward by the owners was disputed, 
or did not sustain the demand based on it, we fail to 
see how the case could have been perfectly clear and conclu- 
sive. If, on the other hand, the masters’ contention was 
rejected by Mr. Herschell on some purely technical ground, 
in the face of evidence which amounted to a moral proof, 
that would have been a good reason for not employing Mr. 
Herschell again,—possibly even a good reason for not employ- 
ing a Queen’s Counsel again. But it was certainly not a reason 
for rejecting arbitration for all time to come. 

The responsibility for this disastrous strike lies originally, 
therefore, with the masters, But the men cannot get rid of 
a share of it. When the Miners’ Executive consented to accept 
the 10 and 74 per cent. reductions unconditionally, they 
conceded the main point, and having done this they ought not 
to have stood out upon the submission of a further reduction 
to arbitration. If they were right in their view of the situa- 
tion, the masters would probably have got more than they were 
strictly entitled to in the reductions of 10 and 74 per cent., and 
in that case the arbitrator would have decided against the 
masters on the further demand. The refusal of the men 
betrays a suspicion of the results of arbitration similar in 
kind to that shown by the masters. Neither side seems to 
have been able to satisfy themselves that the judgment would 
certainly go in their favour; and as regards a portion of the 
proposed reduction, neither side seems to have been willing 
to accept a judgment which was not in their favour. The 
men are the more to blame on this head, by reason 
of the circumstances under which they have chosen to 
strike. Of course, these circumstances may be more favour- 
able than they look, but as far as appearances go, they 
are most unpromising. The Durham coalowners are not 
only very wealthy, but their wealth is largely derived from 
sources other than coal-mines. Consequently, to them resist- 
ance means, at the worst, nothing more than the foregoing of 
present profit, in the hope of making a greater profit hereafter. 
This would be true even if trade were brisk, but as things are, 
it seems probable that to many of the masters the strike will 
mean not the foregoing of a present profit, but the cutting-short 
of apresent loss. One explanation given of the obstinacy which 
the coalowners have shown in refusing arbitration is that they are 
not anxious to have their case made out,—that, in fact, they 
would rather the men struck, than not. This is probably an 
exaggerated view of things, but if there is even a fraction of 
truth in it, it becomes an act of extraordinary folly on the part 
of the men to refuse terms which would have been in no way 
binding on them whenever trade improves, and the profits of 
trade become better. It is those who contend that at times 
strikes are justifiable, and even necessary, who are most bound 
not to strike, except when victory seems fairly certain. Where 
strikes are concerned, one failure throws away the gains of 
many successes, 





MR. DILLWYN’S LUNACY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


\ R. DILLWYN, Sir George Balfour, and Mr. Farrer 
4 Herschel], Q.C., have brought in a Bill to amend the 


Lunacy Laws, which, in default of such a measure as the 
Government only could hope to carry, would probably ensure as 
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writing on the case of “ Nunn v. Hemming” some two 
ago,* we pointed out the main particulars in which the a 
sent Lunacy Laws most need reform ; and it is clear Pre. 
respect of the two most important of these, the new s 
would be a very considerable step in ‘the right dea 
We observed that one of the first objects to keep 
view is, to substitute for the private licensed a 
where it cannot but be for the interest “syla, 
chief director to keep profitable patients under his & 
trol, public asylums, where no such interest exists. 
the officials receive just as much,—neither more nor 
after any given patient has been discharged, as they reggi 
during the time he was confined there. And the second 
reform which we pointed out as not less necessary, = 
make it a question for a Civil magistrate to decide whether e 
not a case has been made out for depriving any citizen of 
liberty on the ground of insanity, just as it is already 8 ques. 
tion for a Civil magistrate to decide whether or not a case has 
been made out for depriving a citizen of liberty on the 

of crime. Now, on both these points, the Bill introducad 
the Member for Swansea and his colleagues would clearly effet 
a very great improvement ; and, though on the first of thes 
points it is necessarily, as proceeding from private Member, 
only tentative, on the second it probably goes almost ag fy 
as is desirable. The Bill proposes to extend that part of 
the Act of 16th and 17th Victoria, cap. 97, which 
enables the Justices of counties and boroughs to raise money 
for the purpose of providing for pauper lunatics, so ag ty 
enable the same authorities to raise money in the same 
manner for the purpose of purchasing private asylums and 
licensed houses, with all rights belonging to them, and also to 
provide, in what have hitherto been pauper asylums, for the 
reception of lunatics other than paupers, who may receive 
accommodation suitable to their circumstances, and yet have 
the advantage of the superintendence of officers not in any 
way interested in the prolonged duration of their detention, 
This is clearly a purely tentative step. It opens the way for 
the buying-up by the public of many private asylums, and the 
extension of the existing public asylums to suit the convenience 
of well-to-do patients ; and so it tends at least towards theextine- 
tion of the licensed houses, and the multiplication of asylums 
under the superintendence of public authorities. More than 
this it would be childish to expect from any Bill not under- 
taken with the whole weight of official authority. If the 
private houses are to be extinguished, as we hope some 
day to see them,—if all who are to have the charge 
of lunatics are to be persons directly responsible to the 
State, and in no way dependent for their profits on the 
duration of the mental diseases of their patients,—this isa 
reform which must be introduced by the Government on its 
official responsibility, and carried through by the exertion of 
its authority. It would involve dealing with some consider- 
able vested interests in a very resolute spirit, and it is out of 
the question that anything so big as this would be sanc- 
tioned by the Government, on the hasty consideration which 
alone it could afford to give to a private Members’ Bill. Mr. 
Dillwyn and his associates have, therefore, gone quite as far 
as it was safe for them to go, in merely introducing provisions 
tending to facilitate the transfer of private lunatic asylums to 
public authorities, and for their administration after such 
transfer on principles which would give the public at least the 
guarantee of complete disinterestedness for the management. 
But what seems to us the most important part of this Bill 
is the Twelfth Clause, which imposes the duty of granting the 
certificate for detention (except in cases of emergency where the 
detention would be warranted only for forty-eight hours) on 
the Civil magistrate, after he has heard the medical evidence 
and examined into the conditions under which it was given. 
This is already required by Scotch law, and the investigation 
by the Scotch Sheriff is a very real and substantial matter, 
which exerts a great check on the frequently much too easy 
acquiescence of medical practitioners in the notion that a for- 
feiture of liberty is necessary for the safety of the patient and 
for that of the external world. No doubt the medical world 
will cry out against this proposal. The Lancet of last week, 
for instance, condemns it, as a proposal altogether reactionary, 
tending to change the present Jaw not for the better, but the 
worse. Yet our respected medical contemporary must have 4 
very large faith indeed both in the painstakingness and in the 
independence of medical men, to regard medical opinion as 4 
proper final authority on such a matter. If anything has been 
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much improyement as private Members can hope to effect. 


proved by the unfortunate experience which the country has had 





* See Spectator, for February 22nd last. 
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VC 
of Medical Coroners, it is that medical men are so deficient in 
tbe qualifications requisite for the sifting of evidence, that their 
‘cal knowledge of medical questions is no adequate set-off 
at all against that deficiency. And in point of fact the 
‘cal men who give the certificates which result in de- 
iving an alleged lunatic of liberty, hardly ever give these 
‘foates solely on the result of their own personal observa- 
: They take into account—to some extent no doubt 
rightly, but often almost as gospel,—the statements which 
they hear from relatives or friends, and their habits of 
mind and life as medical men almost compel them to 
do so in far greater degree than is at all warranted, when 
the imprisonment of a fellow-citizen is the stake at issue. 
Were all medical men shrewd, and all wholly free from the 
smallest taint of corrupt or dependent bias, it would be none 
the less desirable that the grounds on which their opinion had 
been formed should be checked by a careful judicial investiga- 
tio. And when we consider that there are in the medical, as 
in all other professions, men who cannot be supposed to be 
wholly free from taint or bias, who are so anxious to 

Jease influential patrons that they do not examine too 
closely the indications which would tell against the wishes 
of those patrons, it becomes imperatively necessary that 
the grounds on which an order for the imprisonment of an 
alleged lunatic is to be given, should be judicially criticised 
by men accustomed to sift evidence, and to discriminate suspi- 
cious from trustworthy evidence. We are also very glad to see 
that by the Thirteenth Clause of the new Bill, no order of deten- 
tion thus granted by the Justices is to remain in force beyond a 
given period,—apparently three years,—except on fresh profes- 
sional evidence of the danger of a patient’s discharge. We would 

t that this exception should be struck out, and that 
every certificate of detention should need renewal at a fixed 
period, on evidence absolutely satisfying the same authority by 
which it was at first granted. The truth is, that medical 
evidence never can be more than an (of course, very consider- 
able) element in the case for the detention of a supposed 
lunatic. There must always arise the further question.as to 
what the medical evidence is itself worth,—whether it is 
involuntarily biassed evidence, or consciously biassed evidence, 
orevidence not scientifically trustworthy—so far as the external 
world can form any judgment on the calibre of the professional 
evidence tendered; and all these questions should be con- 
sidered by men whose professional duty it is to weigh moral 
evidence, and not by men whose professional duty it is to weigh 
the evidence of physical symptoms, and who have very little to 
do with the evidence of moral testimony. 

In the absence of the measure on Lunacy Reform which we 
had some reason to hope that the Government itself would 
have introduced, we do trust that this Bill introduced by three 
eminent Members of Parliament,—of whom one is a great 
lawyer,—will be accepted as, at least, a moderate instal- 
ment of what we may hope for; and will on that ground receive 
the tacit support of the Treasury Bench. 








THE NATURAL PRICE OF CONSOLS. 

T is as difficult just now to invest money as it is to make it. 
So complete is the paralysis of profitable business produced 

by the fall of prices, and by the uncertainty created by the wild 
adventures of the Government, that money can find no employ- 
ment, interest for short loans has fallen to 1 per cent., and it 
is difficult to find a temporary investment for capital. Every 
trade is quiet, and almost profitless. No mine-owner cares to 
dig, no shipowner to increase his fleet, no manufacturer to 
enlarge his output, no distributor to increase his lock-up, no 
speculator to accumulate either stocks or shares. Everything 
safe is yielding less, and everything doubtful going down, till 
dealers accustomed only to fluctuations stand amazed, and wish 
they could conveniently go to sleep, and dream for a few months 
of the happy days of prosperity “increasing with leaps and 
bounds ” which seem so far away. There is no money to be made, 
and nothing to be done with money. It is against the instinct 
of the market to let capital lie idle, yet it may almost as well 
lie idle, as be lent for ordinary purposes of business. It is 
momentarily impossible to get 30s. per cent. for any large sum, 
and the Banks, the money-dealers, and the capitalists who use 
money are looking round almost in despair for any old stock- 
img without a hole in it,in which their hoards may be 
placed. They rush, in consequence, to purchase the “ secure 
Securities,” and especially Consols, until they raise them to a 


Many of our readers will think that phrase absurd as applied 
to Consols, but it is strictly accurate none the less. Consols 
can be an insecure investment, not, indeed, so insecure as 
“Turks,” or “ Egyptians,” or Honduras Bonds, or rubbish of 
that kind, or so insecure as shares in Banks with unlimited 
liability, but insecure in a perceptible degree none the less. 
The capitalists know what they are doing, and at all events 
can take care of themselves; but it is quite time, with Consols 
apparently about to touch par, to point out to small investors 
that there are times and seasons when the “best” Securities 
are decidedly risky. They cannot lose their investments, but 
they can lose their dividends for a year or two very easily 
indeed, in the shape of a rapid and protracted fall in the value 
of their principal. This is the real objection to what would 
otherwise be a splendid security, French Three-per-Cent. 
Rentes. Nothing so safe to yield interest yields so much 
per annum. French Rentes would be paid if the Debt were 
doubled or if France were conquered, and is so held that repudia- 
tion is nearly impossible, the peasantry who hold it having 
the physical as well as the political power to prevent it; while a 
currency craze, the one serious danger to American Fours, is as 
improbable in France as in England, or more so, French 
stupidity taking the form of an over-estimate of metallic wealth 
which can be hidden in the ground. The obstacle to large 
temporary investments in Rentes is the violent fluctuation to 
which the price is subject, events which in England would 
move no one, in France being reflected at once on Change. The 
chance of a war, the election of a Bouapartist, the occurrence of 
an émeute, may in a month send down Rentes 10 per cent., and 
10 per cent. is more than three years’ interest on the 
Stock. Such fluctuations are not usual in England, but 
more moderate fluctuations, when Consols reach a certain 
price, are, humanly speaking, certain. “ Par,” or 99 either, 
is not a safe price at which to buy Consols. A rumour 
of a big war, always on the cards with this Government, may 
send them down 5 per cent., or more, in a morning, while a 
more gradual but severe fall when the price is so high is 
always impending. The people, to begin with, do not think 
100 or 99 a normal or proper price for Consols, and a 
popular opinion of that kind has great influence on prices. Use 
and wont count for very much in investment, and the use and 
wont of the British investor is to expect 5 per cent. when there 
is moderate risk; 4 per cent. when there is no risk, and no 
British guarantee either ;—the bonds of a few great cities are 
cheaper, but are bought by their citizens;—and 3 per 
cent. clear of income-tax when the British Government is 
concerned. ‘That means in practice a price of 95 in quiet 
times, when the Government is not borrowing, and that 
is becoming: the normal rate for Consols. Below that price, the 
public comes streaming in, and above it, it stays out, in a way 
that shows clearly enough what investors think. A fall to that 
figure, as the result of a disaster, or even a rumour, or a finan- 
cial collapse, inducing Bankers to strengthen themselves, would 
shock no one, because 95 is a usual price; and that fall, quite 
possible at any hour, would involve for investors at par the loss 
of a year and nine months’ dividend. They would think that 
very serious in any other transaction. Yet it is by no means 
the limit of possible fall, if Russia decided to get out of 
her troubles by war, or if France and England plunged, 
& propos of Egypt, into a menacing argument. Indeed, 
even without any such contingency, we doubt if par or 99 is 
a safe figure in which to invest permanently in Consols. 
The interest, 3 per cent. less income-tax, is very small ; 
and Consols must have a “natural” price, difficult as it 
may be, with our laws about pecuniary trusts, definitely to fix 
it. That price must bear some relation to other Securities as 
safe, and believed to be as safe, and if we could get at the rela- 
tion, we should have a fair standard of value. We cannot get 
at it, we know, because of the Trust Laws, which at this moment 
are flinging quite a mass of money, withdrawn from shares in 
Unlimited concerns, into Consols; but it is very difficult to 
believe that an amount of Consols to yield the same in- 
terest is worth 30 per cent. more than Four-per-Cent. 
Preference Bonds in a great English Railway, or Four- 
Mortgages, still less that they are worth 15 
per cent. more than loans secured on the property of 
the Metropolis. They may be worth it to temporary in- 
vestors, because Consols can be sold so quickly, because they 
cannot be stolen, or burnt, or drowned, and because they give 
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price at which they are, for ordinary investors, very insecure. 
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who intend to live upon the income so produced. Anything 
which shook the value of land, or stopped the business of the 
great railways sufficiently to make mortgages or preference 
shares unsafe, would shake Consols also, and far more deci- 
sively. The mortgages have, besides, the advantage that the 
principal, while safe at all, cannot fluctuate, and that Trust 
property can legally be invested in them. The true difference 
of value can hardly, therefore, for the great mass of investors, 
be anything like so considerable as shown in present prices, 
can, in fact, hardly be more than a half per cent. in interest; 
and to yield 3} per cent., Consols should be only 86. Even 
allowing for the influence of trust-money, necessarily held by 
Trustees, who hate trouble, 90 is a high price for Consols, con- 
sidered as permanent investments for the savings of the 
industrious class, and 99 as a permanent price is prepos- 
terous. Those who buy Consols at that figure, or a fraction 
less, must take into calculation probable accidents which may 
deprive them im a day of a year’s dividend. 
There is, we see, a speculation afloat, though not yet, we 
think, accredited by the names of any very well-known econ- 
mists, that the return for money may for many years be very 
small; that we may even be on the edge of a period when the 
world, having grown very rich, and having reached the limit of 
profitable production, or rather of rapid increases in profitable 
production, the normal rate of secure interest may be exceed- 
ingly low—say, two per cent., where three is now obtainable. 
We are not inclined to believe that theory. We doubt if 
the present pause in industry is more than temporary, 
though the word “temporary” may cover half a gener- 
ation, and we have boundless confidence in man’s capacity 
for wasting his realised wealth in war, efforts to attain Utopia, 
and unproductive hunts for heavy interest. We may have a 
Government one day as wild as the present one, but with the 
whole people approving it, instead of half,—and such a Govern- 
ment would destroy in ten years the accumulations of a genera- 
tion of well directed effort. We question whether, when this 
spasm of hesitation to shift capital from one trade to another is 
over, the tendency of interest to decline with accumulation will 
not be counteracted by the tendency of interest to reach an in- 
ternational level, which, from the permanent circumstances pre- 
vailing in some parts of the world—for example, the large re- 
turn for money expended on agriculture in the tropics—must 
always be a moderately high one. But it is true that 
such a reduction has occurred once within old men’s lives, 
and worth pointing out that if it happened again, the 
blow to the well-to-do classes would be as heavy as any 
they ever encountered. One of the puzzles of reflective 
people is how their grandfathers did so much with so 
much less money. They know that articles of consumption— 
meat, butter, and cheese excepted—are much cheaper; they 
know how wasteful their forefathers were in some directions, 
and they wonder how so little went so far. They would wonder 
less, if they saw the interest received by their grandfathers on 
their investments, Consol-owners, for instance, in 1814 getting 
6 per cent., house-owners often 10 per cent., farmers frequently 
20 per cent.—more in many cases—and new land-owners, 
who had bought during the war, 8 per cent. We be- 
lieve the value of invested money has been reduced a 
third from this decline alone, though from the immense 
increase in the sum to be invested, the total wealth of 
the nation, the circumstance has passed comparatively un- 
heeded. A permanent fall of 1 per cent. out of 3 in the 
rate of “safe’’ interest, unaccompanied by an equivalent in- 
crease of business, would, for the well-to-do, for the classes 
which invest in Consols, and buy land, and build houses for 
themselves, be equivalent to a loss of one-third of their whole 
means, or to put it in a more striking and popular form, to an 
income-tax of seven-and-sixpence in the pound. We do not 
believe such a blow probable—though we may remark that 
one nearly as heavy has fallen within twenty years on all 
incomes paid in silver currency, that is, all incomes derived 
from Asia—but it is possible enough to make the advice 
to be thrifty valuable even to those most comfortable of 
mankind, the men who have incomes from realised property 
just equal to their wants. We do not think they will suffer 
in this way, but they may; and if they do, they will suffer 
as if they had been taxed at rates unknown in Great 





Britain, or as if they had been deprived by fire of one-third 
of their possessions, 


LORD VIVIAN’S DREAM. 
| Spee VIVIAN’S dream about the horse that won the 6; 
and Suburban Handicap race some time ago is worth 
recording and discussing, because it presents the un 
features of a dream of prevision on a prosaic subject quite ont. 
side the region of the higher emotions, and a dream of prevj.; 

; j : . ge Prevision 
which led to practical action before the prevision was { 
and whic’., therefore, could not have been, as so many Previsio; 

: : ng 
are, half imagined, and more than half dressed up in detail, after 
the event. The Daily Telegraph of Wednesday week, in recopaj 
the death of General Richard Taylor, son of a former President 
of the United States, General Zachary Taylor, and one of the 
Southern Generals during the Civil War, related the following 
story :— 

“On the morning of the day when the City and Suburban Handicg 
was won by Aldrich, a little-fancied outsider, it so chanced tha 
General Taylor travelled down to Epsom in company with Lord 
Vivian, and heard from him that it was his intention to back Lord 
Rosebery’s horse, because he had dreamt that he saw the primrose 
and rose hoops borne to victory in the race which they were on theip 
road to witness. Acting upon this hint, General Taylor took g 
thousand to thirty about Aldrich, and was not a little elated at the 
success of what he justly called ‘a leap in the dark.’ But for the 
accident which caused Lemnos, another much-backed candidate 
for the race, to fall at Tattenham Corner, there is little probability 
that the dream of Lord Vivian would have found the interpretation 
upon which General Taylor counted.” 

Hereupon Lord Vivian wrote to the Daily Telegraph of last 
Thursday week, to give a more accurate account of the facts 
referred to, which he thus describes :— 

“Sir,—In your ‘leader’ on General Taylor, in this day’s paper, 
you introduce an anecdote relative to a dream of mine. The facts 
are these :—I did dream, on the morning of the race for the City and 
Suburban Handicap, that I had fallen asleep in the weighing-room of 
the Stand at Epsom, prior to that race, and that after it had been run 
I was awakened by a gentleman—the owner of another horse in the 
race—who informed me that The Teacher had won. Of this horse, 
so far as my recollection serves me, I had never before heard. On 
reaching Victoria Station, the first person I saw was the gentleman 
who had appeared to me in my dream, and to him I mentioned it, 
observing that I could not find any horse so named in the race. He 
replied, ‘There is a horse now called Aldrich, which was previously 
called The Teacher.’ The dream had so vividly impressed me, that I 
declared my intention of backing Aldrich for £100, and was in 
course of doing this, when I was questioned by his owner as to ‘why 
I was backing his horse.’ I replied, ‘ Because I dreamt he had won 
the race.’ To this I was answered, ‘ As against your dream, I will 
tell you this fact; I tried the horse last week with a hurdle-jumper, 
and he was beaten a distance.’ (I afterwards learnt that the trial- 
horse was Lowlander!) I thanked my informant, and discontinued 
backing Aldrich. General Taylor, who had overheard what passed, 
asked me, if I did not intend backing the horse again for myself, to 
win him £1,000 by him. This I did by taking for him 1,000 to 30 
about Aldrich. Such is the true account of my dream, and of 
General Taylor’s profit from it.—Yours faithfully, Viviay, 

“5a Cork Street, April 16th.” 

Now this letter, of course, adds very much to the inexplicable 
element in the story. In the shape in which the Daily Tele- 
graph originally put it, there was nothing at all in the dream but 
what it was quite reasonable for any one to explain as a somewhat 
remarkable coincidence between a dream of the event and the 
event as it actually resulted,—the bet offered being, however, a 
practical proof that the dream, as alleged, had occurred, and 
had greatly influenced the mind of the dreamer and one of his 
companions, before the prediction was fulfilled. But Lord 
Vivian's testimony that, instead of dreaming of Aldrich as the 
winner, the friend seen in his dream had mentioned a horse 
whose name was utterly unknown to him—at least, unknown 
to him in his waking state—and of whose running he had no 
knowledge, and that the name so dreamed-of proved to have 
been the former name of a horse actually in the race, 
supplies a very excellent reason why he should have been 
sufficiently struck by his dream to intend acting upon 
it, until he was discouraged by hearing of the horses 
defeat by a hurdle-jumper, and why General Richard Taylor 
still insisted that if Lord Vivian did not bet on Aldrich 
on his own account, he should still bet on him on behalf of 
General Richard Taylor. In truth, Lord Vivian has supplied 
the only really striking feature in the story. Everybody would 
be disposed to explain it at once as a case of coincidence, but for 
the bit of fresh knowledge apparently supplied in the dream, 
and verified in fact before the chief prediction of the dream had 
been tested. Now, here we have exceedingly good evidence 
not only of a successful prediction of an unlikely event,—for 
that is nothing, and occurs every day,—but of its prediction 
after a fashion which appears to have been beyond the scope of 
the dreamer’s powers. That he should have dreamt of the 
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winning of the race by a horse of name quite unknown to him, 
would of course have been nothing. But that after sucha dream a 
friend should have been able to point out a horse actually running 
in the race to which this unknown name had actually belonged, 
was clearly a practical verification of the informing character of 
the dream, and makes the coincidence—if coincidence it were— 
of the complete fulfilment of all the important predictions of the 
dream, one far more extraordinary than the fulfilment of any 
simple anticipation. Is there any explanation possible of the 
really curious part of the story,—the discernment that a horse 
which had been called “The Teacher ”’ was to run in the race, 
although Lord Vivian could not recall ever having heard of such 
a horse,—without recourse to hypotheses of an unverified and as 
yet purely conjectural kind ? 

We are far from saying that there is. In a case of this 
kind, supposing all the facts to be stated with perfect ac- 
curacy, the present writer at least must say that he should 
suspect the existence of some explanation not as yet fairly 
admitted amongst the recognised laws of nature, rather than 
so very improbable a combination of such natural princi- 
ples as are recognised as would alone be able to give any 
account of so odd a conjuncture of events. But no doubt 
such acombination can be imagined. It is perfectly possible, 
though it is very unlikely, that in sleep a name formerly well 
known as belonging to a horse might be dreamt of as if it 
were an unknown name, and might yet have been suggested 
to the dreamer by hearing the newer name of the very 
horse to which it formerly applied. And in that case, when 
the dream was recollected, it would, of course, be recollected as 
indicating the success of an unknown horse, though, in reality, 
the name was suggested to the dreamer by half-obliterated asso- 
ciations which had revived so far as to suggest the past, but not 
so far as to suggest to him that it was his past, not so far as to 
recall any feeling of memory. We constantly find that in 
our mental condition in sleep there is such a transformation of 
our memories, by the dropping of many essential links, that it 
would take but little more to make them seem wholly strange to 
us, though really suggested by the facts of our own lives. We 
dream of a venerable and most benevolent clergyman, never 
seen in life except in knee-breeches and silk stockings, with the 
air of a last-century Dean, and in our dream he is seated on 
the box of a cab, in a white coat, and is slanging us because we 
had given him 6d. less than what he deemed his fare,—and 
we feel no surprise at all. Well, in that case, though the face is 
60 familiar that we recognise the person, something has dropped 
completely out of the memory, or the exquisite absurdity of the 
situation would strike the dreamer at once. Clearly one might go 
a step farther, though the present writer cannot remember ever 
having done so, and, urged on by lines of half-obliterated associa- 
tions, we might dream of a name formerly familiar as if it were 
the name of a complete stranger, and, of course, recollect the 
dream after awaking as if the name mentioned in it were the name 
of a stranger still. The difference of mental condition between 
sleeping and waking certainly approaches, though it does not 
in ordinary health ever reach, that complete solution of con- 
tinuity between two sets of memories, to which fever, or sun- 
stroke, or any violent affection of the brain not unfrequently 
brings men. There are recorded cases of fever which have 
deprived a man entirely of all recollection of his past for many 
months, but so that he is able to learn a-fresh, and remem- 
ber all that he has learned, since his recovery. Then on 
a sudden he will recover the whole past which preceded 
his fever, and forget all that which followed his recovery. 
And so he will go on alternating between two completely 
different chains of personal recollections till, perhaps in a 
moment, the two blend again in one, or till his death. 
There are very curious cases of this double identity on 

record from all sorts of morbid causes. Now this state of 
double identity, though to a much slighter extent, may, we 
think, not unfrequently exist in our sleeping, as compared with 
our waking hours. We may recall one set of things in sleep 
and another in waking, and there may be very slight links in- 
deed between the two sets of recollections, and yet links suffi- 
cient to show that they are really connected. Supposing Lord 
Vivian to have really had something to do with the horse called 
“The Teacher,” and to have been told in a moment of almost 
complete inattention that it had been re-christened “ Aldrich,” 
it is barely possible,—we do not say it is at all likely,—that 
this association may have revived in sleep, without presenting 
any of the appearance of a memory. In his waking hours, his 


mind may have dwelt on Lord Rosebery as a coming power on 
the Turf, and that may have turned his attention to the name of 
Lord Rosebery’s horse. This name may, in sleep, have revived 
the half-obliterated association of old days, and the name of 
“The Teacher” may have come back. And then the imposing 
character of this name may have suggested a dream in which the 
dreamer was solemnly told that “The Teacher” had won the race. 
Such, we say, is a possible, though not at all probable, explanation 
of this strange dream, supposing it related with perfect accuracy. 
Certain it is, that our memories are often so much transformed 
in our sleeping state, that they hardly comport themselves as 
memories at all, but rather as brand-new experiences, when 
they are really due to the laws of association, though of asso- 
ciation so completely stripped of all its most familiar elements 
as to look stranger than a totally new impression. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
‘ccnsliaeas 
THE DISTRESS IN EGYPT. 
{To THE Epirok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It would be ungenerous to criticise too closely the letter 
from Mr. Chester which was published in the Spectator of 
March 29th, for its purpose is good, and some of the statements 
in it are undoubtedly true. But that it lies open to criticism 
as a statement of facts, and still more open to criticism in respect 
of the deductions from what in several instances are assump- 
tions of fact, is unquestionable also. 

Mr. Chester says that two English gentlemen, who “ had no 
official status whatsoever, but were merely casual visitors at 
Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo,” were sent to inquire as to the 
extent of the distress in Upper Egypt. It is difficult to see 
wherein Mr. Chester’s objection to such inquiries lies, for it 
must be inferred from all he says that he would certainly not 
have believed the report of any official, European or Egyptian. 
Moreover, if to be without any “ official status whatsoever” be a 
disqualification for inquiry, what is to be said of Mr. Chester's 
own qualification, for he laboured under the same supposed 
disadvantage? Fortunately for himself, he escaped the mis- 
fortune which befell one of the inquirers he speaks of, and was 
not struck down by small-pox in the course of his journey of kind- 
ness. Surely independent witnesses were better than official wit- 
nesses, in such a case. ‘The two “ casual visitors” agreed with 
Mr. Chester in saying there was distress, and the Government, 
believing their report, sent relief, which was continued till 
twelve days ago. 

Does Mr. Chester really mean to say, what he certainly suggests, 
that at the present time “tax-gatherers strip the people of 
everything they possess, and this often under the bastinado ?” 
If so, he is bound to give time and places in support of his 
statement. He says “there is much truth and justice” in 
what he declares to be the opinion of the people,—viz., that 
“ these Christian administrators are expressly sent, and that their 
sole mission is, to look after the interests of the Khedive’s 
European creditors, and not to do justice, and to relieve the 
people from the insupportable weight of taxation under which 
they languish.”” He adds that “the transfer of the Daira 
Estates from the Viceroy to his Government has but served 
to intensify the conviction of the people.” Why should 
Mr. Chester, in the earnestness of his sympathy for the 
oppressed Egyptian, think it necessary to bring such heavy 
accusations against English and French gentlemen, who 
so far from having given warrant for his rash assertion, have 
preferred to endure insults and to be driven from office, rather 
than be parties to any such infamy ? Statements of this kind 
are not only unfair in the highest degree, but they lessen, per- 
haps over-much, the value of testimony which otherwise might 
be of great service. 

Mr. Chester's purpose is so good that, as I said at the 
beginning of this letter, it would be ungenerous to criticise him 
too closely. But it is impossible to allow the last paragraph of 
his letter to pass without strong reprobation. He says :— 
“ How the Daira Estates will in future be administered by the 
European Commissioners, | know not; but I may mention that, 
though the labourers, in some works at least, are now paid a 
small weekly sum, I visited a sugar factory on the Nile a few 
weeks since where the labourers were working under the super- 
vision of taskmasters armed with thick, knotted ropes.” Now 
the only estates administered by European Commissioners 
in Egypt are those Dairas (i.c., private properties) which, in 
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October last, were given up by the Khedive and his family, and 
which are known as the State Domains. Upon the whole of 
these estates, which comprise 420,000 acres, in different parts 
of Egypt, there is not a single sugar factory, nor is the sugar- 
cane cultivated upon them. There are Daira lands under the 
Khedive’s administration on which sugar factories exist, and, 
since Mr. Chester says so, I have no doubt he saw what he 
describes, But why is he so careless, or so culpably indifferent, 
about connecting with these acts of slavery, persons who have 
no more to do with them than he has himself, and who are 
equally incapable of tolerating them? Why give his laudable 
efforts on behalf of the African the shape of a gratuitous and 
unwarrantable libel upon the European? Fortunately for the 
‘* European Commissioners,” no one who knows them would 
believe the libel. But this is not the point. Mr. Chester’s 
testimony would have been much more useful, had it been 
more exact in many particulars.—I am, &c., 
Francis W. Rowsett, 
British Commissioner of the State Domains. 


Cairo, April 13th, 1879. 





MR. FREEMAN’S SPELLING OF “ HAROLD.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The reviewer of “ Current Literature,” in your last num- 
ber, is good enough to say of the article on “The Normans at 
Palermo,” which bears my initials, in the present number of the 
British Quarterly Review, that I treat the subject “ not the less 
agreeably to” my “readers, because” I do “not find it necessary to 
hold up any one to the execration of mankind for such villainies 
as spelling Harald with an 0, or the like.” Will the reviewer be 
kind enough to point out any passage in my writings where I 
have held up anybody to “ execration”’ for “such villainies as 
spelling Harald with ano?” Will he be kind enough to point 
out any passage where I have spelled a name which I have cer- 
tainly had occasion to use pretty often, in any other way than that 
which has been usual in English from the days of the Chroniclers 
onwards? My eyesight must be singularly at fault, if the name 
Harold will be found in any writing of mine spelled otherwise 
than Harold, unless, perhaps, in some extract from a Scandi- 
navian writer. But what is more important than the fact that 
the critic has made a singularly unlucky choice of an instance 
to illustrate his supposed position, will he be kind enough to 
point out any passage in my writings where I hold up any- 
body to “ execration” for the “ villainy ” of spelling any name 
any way? Perhaps I do not fully understand the force of 
Romance words like “ execration”’ and “villainy.” To a plain 
English understanding, they seem a little strong, and out of 
proportion to the supposed matter in hand. 

I not uncommonly see these strange things said about me, at 
the origin of which I find it yet harder to guess than at the 
origin of the myth about “ Perish, India.” Not long ago I saw 
myself described as “ the great enemy of the name of Charle- 
magne.” The description puzzled me, as I know not where I 
have expressed such enmity, and as I myself freely use the 
name of Charlemagne on fitting occasions. This was not in 
your pages, but it seems to point to a delusion somewhat akin 
to that of your reviewer.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 

Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset, April 19th. 


[We apologise for the error. The intention of the notice— 
not very happily carried out—was to banter Mr. Freeman on 
the severity with which he sometimes visits slight literary 
offences.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your last number you speak of a “ quasi-religious 
movement in France,” of which the organ is a newspaper, the 
Réformateur, and treat it as a mere combination of sceptical 
Roman Catholics and sceptical Protestants. Considering the 
account lately given by Mrs. Butler in the Contemporary of 
this movement, so entire a misrepresentation of the facts was 
not to be expected, if anywhere, in the Spectator. You have 
described the present movement precisely as that which it is 
not. 

M. Léon Vilatte, the editor of the Réformateur, is a French 
Protestant pasteur, belonging to the Free Church, and who has 
never been connected with the sceptical side of French Pro- 
testantism, I heard him many years ago, when he was quite a 





young man, and although his view of the Church, as founded 
on “ individual profession,” is exactly the reverse of my own, J 
have scarcely ever heard a more earnest nor yet a more el 
preacher. As respects M. Bouchard, his chief coadjutor and 
the simple earnestness of his faith, I can only refer you to Mis, 
Butler’s article. 

There may be, and no doubt there is, around a core of 
genuine faith a great deal of what you may call “ Oppor. 
tunism.” There is just now “Protestantism in the air of 
France,” as a working-man is reported lately to have said, But 
the very peculiarity of what is now taking place is that it repre. 
sents essentially the alliance not of the sceptics on both gi 
but of the earnest,—or to speak more precisely, of men too 
earnest to remain sceptics, with Protestants too earnest to 
remain shut up in their Protestantism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. M. Luptow, 


(Mr. Ludlow mistakes the culprit. The Times gave the 
account of which he complains, and we named the authority, — 
Ep. Spectator.) 





THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-STRAND, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—You devoted, a short time back, some space to the con 

sideration of the duties of clergy and congregations in matters 

ritual and ceremonial. Will you allow me to call attention to 

a case which, I believe, has from various causes a peculiar bears 

ing on the subject? The parish of St. Mary-le-Strand is avery 

small one, and is rendered, as regards the number of inhabitants, 

still more so by the fact that a large portion of it is occupied by 

Somerset House. ‘To this “ unparochialised parish,” as he 

once called it, the late Dr. Evans, then in the prime of his 

powers, and known as a pronounced High Churchman, was 

appointed in 1861. He filled the church, as he would have 

filled, at that time, any church. That it was in any sense of 

the term a “prize,” or even a position in any way worthy of 

being offered to such a man, no one will maintain; but being 

such as it was, Dr. Evans accepted it, and did his duty in it for 
eighteen years. In accordance with what he held to be the direc- 
tions of the Prayer-Book, and supported by his congregation, he 
introduced a method of furnishing the church, and of celebrating 
divine service, such as was “in this Church of England, by the 

Authority of Parliament, in the Second Year of the Reign of King 
Edward the Sixth.” He also restored the church, in such away 
that any one who enters it can see at once that it is a, if notthe, 
“gem of London churches.” What opposition he encountered, 
to what petty persecution he was subjected, I need not say. 
The point to which I wish to call attention is that at his death, 
a certain type of service had prevailed for a long series of years. 
Further, the case is simplified by these two considerations :— 
(1.) Owing chiefly, if not entirely, to failing health, the Doctor 
did not attract crowds in his last days ; and one had to witness, 
Sunday after Sunday, some wonderful sermons preached to a 
small congregation, and one which, by removals and other 
changes which time always brings about, was growing less, or at 
most, remaining stationary. (2.) But, the congregation which 
did remain were at one with the Rector on matters ceremonial, 
or even would have welcomed a still closer adherence to 
the Ritual of 1548. (3.) After Dr. Evans’s death, the senior 
churchwarden, if I am rightly informed, stated that he and his 
fellow-warden wished the east end of the church to remain as it 
then was, i.e., properly furnished, with the two lights, é&c., (and I 
suppose, by analogy, the priest to be properly vested.) 

Now, I venture to think that here, if anywhere, was a case 
for forbearance from sudden and violent change. But what 
happens? A new Rector is appointed, who is very generally 
understood to be about to “sweep away” (so the phrase goes) 
all signs, of Ritualism,—so much so, that the Rock has already 
begun to exult, and the Daily Chronicle, incorrectly, asserted 
that it had already been done. 

In view of these circumstances, will you kindly allow me, as 
an “aggrieved” (not parishioner, but) member of the congre- 
gation, to add two or three comments of my own? (1.) The 
object of the proposed change is not Church law, but party gain, 
for not only are lights and vestments to go, but also the harm- 
less Litany stool, the daily prayers, and the observance of holy- 
days. (2.) It is not Ritualists and other High Churchmen who 
are responsible for breaches of the peace; for (a) they always 
go in one direction, that of the Ornaments Rubric, and the other 
express directions of the Prayer-Book, while contrariwise, theit 
opponents always go in the direction of neglect; (b) they have 
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a 
been accused, over and over again, of Jesuitry; whereas 
the fact has been that they had, and have, a proper regard for 
_or sometimes a too great timidity in making changes which 
were unpopular. (3.) The new Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand is an 
old man, and a member of a declining school, while the High- 
Church party is the party of the future. Therefore, sooner or 
later, perhaps sooner, if a change is made now, there will come 
another change, and then that party which will have to ask for 
concessions will be that one which has shown such scant 
courtesy to the followers of so eminent a son of the Church as 
the late Dr. A. B. Evans.—I am, Sir, &c., D. B. J. 





BOUNTIES AND COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 

(To THR EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sr,—It was with much pleasure I saw in your last week’s issue 
the following editorial remark :—“ That a countervailing duty 
to any exporting nation’s bounty, if it could strike the right 
article, and the right article only, from whatever port it came, 
would be a Free-trade and not a Protective measure, is really 
beyond question.” This is exactly what I maintained in my 
Nineteenth-Oentury article, but it is still denied by almost all 
Free-traders, as witness Mr. Lowe’s strong protest and Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s indignant disclaimer in Tuesday night’s 
debate on the Sugar question. 

But if a countervailing duty is a Free-trade measure when 
applied to neutralise a “ bounty,” it must be equally so when 
applied to neutralise a protective duty. The “export bounty” 
and the “import duty” produce the same result, by different 
means. Both enable the foreign producer to sell his goods 
in our market at or under cost price, while still leaving 
him a profit. The bounty does this directly; the import 
duty indirectly, by giving him a monopoly of his home 
trade, and therefore larger profits. It then becomes advan- 
tageous to him to increase his production to the utmost, as he 
thereby decreases the proportionate amount of fixed charges ; 
and then, by selling cheap in our market and dear in his own, 
he strikes a fair average of profit, at the same time that he 
undersells us. It is clear, then, that countervailing duties, 
exactly balancing the unfair advantage given to foreigners by 
bounties and protective import duties, are justifiable on Free- 
trade principles; and this is the exact form of “reciprocity” 
which I have maintained to be “true Free-trade.” I cannot 
myself believe that the practical difficulties in the way of its 
application are insuperable, because circuitous routes and re- 
shipments from foreign ports would, in many cases, be unprofit- 
able. If, however, the principle of such countervailing duties 
was adopted, and carried into execution as far as was found 
ptacticable, it would relieve almost all our domestic industries 
from a heavy burthen, while it would certainly have consider- 
able effect in inducing foreign Governments to relax their pre- 
sent policy of almost universal Protection.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AtrreD R. WALLACE. 

[The complications which make it all but impossible even to 
countervail a bounty fairly and accurately, would be multiplied 
tenfold in the attempt which our correspondent proposes. If 
you know the exact amount of the bounty, and could identify 
absolutely the goods on which it was paid, there would be no 
difficulty, and you would merely to have to deduct at one place 
the disturbing element introduced at another. But in the case 
of protective duties, you have large classes of goods protected, 
and ought to take care that those protected against the protec- 
tion were precisely the same in quality and also in quantity,—a 
totally impossible condition. Yet without that there would be 
no Free-trade.—Ep. Spectator.] 





M. RENAN AND THE PERSON OF ST. PAUL. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—In the mosaics at Ravenna, St. Paul is represented several 
times in company with the other Apostles. The rest have a 
strong family resemblance, but the type chosen for St. Paul is 
always the same, and always quite different from any of the 
others. Its characteristics are a high, bold forehead, strong, 
aqniline nose, and long, narrow face, ending in a dark beard. 
It will be seen that this agrees very well with M. Renan’s 
description. Whether the Ravenna artists, like M. Renan, fol- 
lowed the Epistle of Thecla, or whether they and the author of 
the epistle are distinct authorities for the existence of an early 
tradition on the subject, is a question on which I cannot offer 
an opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., F. M. 








“ PHYSICUS” ON THEISM. 

(To THe Eptror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—Probably, as you suggest in your editorial note, I have 
misunderstood the meaning which your reviewer intends to 
attach to his words, “the data of the senses.” The passage 
in which these words occurred was one which attributed to me 
“a distinct acceptance of the belief that when we have cata- 
logued the data of the senses, we have completed the inventory 
of existence.” To this statement I objected, because, in plain 
English, it seemed to accuse me of having denied the doctrine 
of the relativity of knowledge. In answer to my objection, you 
say, “No belief, we are taught [by the majority of scientific 
sceptics], which cannot in the last resort be connected with 
some sensible impression, can be regarded as an image of an 
objective reality. If our author’s argument against Theism did 
not mean this, his critic certainly misunderstood him.” With- 
out waiting to consider how far this modified epitome of my 
first principles is accurate, I deem it desirable to point out 
that it can only be made to represent your previous epitome, 
by substituting in the latter the word “knowledge” for the 
word “ experience.” Had this substitution been made in your 
proof, I should not have troubled you to make it (in effect) in 
your editorial note; but, on reading your review, as published, 
I could only suppose that your reviewer had so far misunder- 
stood my argument as to attribute to me the “ preposterous ” 
belief that “‘ the inventory of existence,” i.c., the sum of things, 
is limited by “ the data of the senses,” i.c., our means of know- 
ledge. The chapter of my work to which I referred was that 
which treats of the logical standing of Theism, with reference 
to the fact that our means of knowledge bear no ascertainable 
proportion to the terms of the problem.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Puysicus. 
[Of course, “ Physicus” is right, and our expression, though 
we do not think that one reader in a hundred would, in its con- 
text, have so understood it, was inaccurate.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 
Mr. Demerrivs Bouncer has evidently devoted much attention 
to the collection of materials for these volumes, and the fact 
that they are dedicated to that able, but misguided enthusiast, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, is sufficient evidence that they will be 
welcomed with applause by the advanced school of Central- 
Asian politicians. To those, however, who view the subject 
from an impartial stand-point, England and Russia in Central 
Asia must be regarded, in every sense of the word, as most 
unsatisfactory. It is a notable proof that close study and deep 
research are not the only attributes necessary for successful 
authorship. None can regret more than we do that Mr. Boulger 
should have marred his reputation by venturing upon a question 
of which he has no practical experience, one which has never 
yet been faithfully treated by the numerous historians, who, 
some even with a less knowledge than the present author, have 
entered upon retrospections and speculations concerning the 
careers of the two great Northern powers in Asia. So long 
as Mr. Boulger confines himself to a history of the past, 
his remarks are sensible and worth reading; directly he 
plunges into the dim obscurity of the future, his speculations, 
suggestions, and prophecies become extravagantly absurd, 
almost dangerous in their wildness. Viewing the conduct of 
Russia with the jaundiced eye of Imperialism, he never fails 
to ascribe to her the most unworthy motives for the simplest 
actions, and brands her politicians, her Generals, even her 
explorers, as the basest and most unscrupulous of men. There 
is no pretence at impartiality in the book, which is one frenzied 
accusation of the Power which Lord Beaconsfield assured us was 
on a most cordial footing with Great Britain, one wild exhorta- 
tion to Government to adopt the most preposterous measures 
in order to checkmate Russia in her insidious advance on 
Hindostan. 

The chapters relating to the geography of Russian Turkestan 
are of some interest, and Mr. Boulger with skill combats Herr 
Kiepert’s statement that the task of bringing the Oxus back to 
the Caspian is a dream of Slav credulity. To cut a canal 
nearly seven hundred miles in length, from Hazar-asp on the 
Amou Darya, through the Sara Kamysh Lake to the Caspian, 





* England and Russia in Centra! Asia. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. With 
Two Maps and Appendices. 2 vols. London: W.H. Allen. 1879. 
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is no slight feat. Yet Mr. Boulger fancies it could be completed 
in about two years, at an expenditure of a million and a half 
sterling. It may be mentioned that the Suez Canal, barely 
ninety miles in length, took ten years in completion, and cost 
£8,000,000. Of the Russian Government in Turkestan, a very 
unfavourable view is adopted. The immorality of the officials 
is darkly hinted at, and they are openly accused of committing 
peculations of the most systematic character. General Kauff- 
man comes in for no small share of contempt. He is, it appears, 
extremely vain, knows nothing of the subjects which he is sup- 
posed to decide upon, and is, in fact, a mere cypher in the hands 
of men better informed than and as unscrupulous as himself. 

From Mr, Boulger’s account of the financial condition of 
Turkestan, it would appear that there is as much difficulty in 
making the revenue meet the expenditure as there is in 
India. The Kauffmans, having once failed in maintaining 
the equilibrium, desist from further efforts, and the con- 
sequence is an annual deficit of something like six million 
roubles; but Russia, so far from permitting her outlying pro- 
vince to feel the burden of this debt, makes good the deficit from 
the Imperial Exchequer. The indictment against Russian ex- 
travagance in Turkestan applies with equal force to our mis- 
government in India. Indeed, if Mr. Boulger were framing 
charges against our financial administration in Calcutta, no 
words could be found more suitable. Let the following passages 
speak for themselves :— 

“The Russian [English] revenue in Central Asia [Hindostan] ap- 
pears to be as hopelessly stationary as it well can be, and the sources 
from which it is derived are limited. There is no elasticity to be 
perceived anywhere, while the expenditure which is necessary for the 
maintenance of Russian [English] rule continues to increase, despite 
attempts at economy in some of the Governments, and notwithstand- 
ing special commissions of inquiry to effect that object in all. We 
find that the revenue is not only small, but that it is stationary, and 
that its outlay is steadily increasing. Poor as Central Asia [India] 
undoubtedly is, it would not require a financier of the first magnitude 
to restore something like an equilibrium to the finances, provided 
military expenditure were curtailed.” 

Mr. Boulger lays down the law that “the subject of education 
is the test question of whether a Power is fit to govern inferior 
races or not.” As Russia declines to interfere in the education 
of her Mahommedan subjects, she is adjudged unworthy to 
hold rule in Turkestan, and the author provides a scheme by 
which the existing state of things may be remedied, German 
supervision appointed in the madrassees, and then Russia may 
lay claim to have started on her civilising mission. Mr. Boulger 
is, however, forced to admit that the Russians have performed 
one useful service for their subjects, by giving them tranquillity, 
which must be followed by a material increase in wealth and 
prosperity. 

In discussing Russia's military strength in Central Asia, Mr. 
Boulger openly assumes a hostile spirit. He maintains that it 
is absurd to look upon the presence of Russia in Asia with equa- 
nimity, and that whatever her views may be, whether honourable 
or not, she distinctly menaces our position in India; he further 
asserts that every impartial observer will-agree “that owr 
attitude towards Russia is one of watchful suspicion.” We, for 
one, certainly do not agree with Mr. Boulger in this feeling. 
We fail to see that her attitude towards us is one of covert 
hostility. Misunderstandings that have arisen have been as 
much the fault of one nation as the other. We each have a 
mission to fulfilin Asia,—to civilise and tranquillise the country 
Have we been one whit more successful in our endeavours than 
the Russians? Surely no man can look with complacency on 
our present position in India; armies massed in battle-array in 
the north-west and north-east, a gagged Press,a bankrupt 
exchequer, a native population sacrificed to the clamour of the 
manufacturing constituencies of England. Is Turkestan worse ? 

Mr. Boulger devotes much space to the possibility of a Russian 
invasion of India, In common with most civilians, he exaggerates 
the marching-power of troops, fails to realise the length of 
ground occupied by an army in column of route, and assumes 
that 100,000 men can cover an ordinary man’s fair day’s work. 
For instance, in discussing a march from Charjui to Merv, the 
distance being one hundred and forty-two miles, Mr. Boulger 
asserts that it is six days’ march, by military computation. 
Would it astonish him to hear that on the Grand Trunk Road 
in India, perhaps the best military highway in the world, our 
military authorities lay down the marches at an average of 
ten miles; and that one of the fastest marches on record, 
namely, that of the Guides from Hoti Mardan to Delhi 
in 1857, an average of twenty-three miles a day only, 





. . ae 
was attained along the same highway, with every advan. 


tage of numerous wells, ample transport, and the means 
of obtaining en route the temporary use of country car. 
riage? The impossibility of any invasion of India from the 
north is conceded, for, irrespective of the physical difficulties of 
the country, Mr. Boulger admits that the Russian army in 
Turkestan is far too weak to permit any portion of it being de 
voted to offensive purposes. In fine, the only route by which 
India can be invaded is by Merv, Herat, and Candahar, and the 
troops to be used in this operation are to be drawn from the 
army of the Caucasus. To avoid this very remote contingency, 
Mr. Boulger counsels prompt and decided action of the most 
Imperialistic order, Nothing short of the annexation of 
Afghanistan, with a protectorate over Persia and the Turco. 
mans, will satisfy the author. The chapters relating to Russian 
relations with the Khanates of Central Asia are historical, and 
though the Muscovites are painted in an unpleasant light, the 
pages are well worth attentive perusal. We, however, fail to 
arrive at Mr. Boulger’s real view of the situation of Russia with 
regard to her neighbours. On one page he asserts that the 
advance towards the Oxus would be the signal for loca] 
disturbances, which could with difficulty be repressed. A few 
pages further he remarks that “ Russia’s position in Central 
Asia is more assured than England’s is in India.” 

The second of the two volumes is devoted to England's 
position in Asia; and here Mr. Boulger is at his best. He 
pays a just tribute to the indomitable perseverance with 
which English and native explorers alike have unravelled 
the tangled threads of Central-Asian geography, and devotes 
some scathing paragraphs to the conduct of Government 
towards Major Butler, of the 9th Foot, who at the orders of the 
Viceroy, and in imminent peril of his life, surveyed the course 
of the Attrek; but who, on his return, was disavowed, his pay 
stopped, and his expenses refused, he himself being placed under 
arrest. If it is true, as Mr. Boulger states, that prior to Major 
Butler’s start, Government took from him an undertaking in 
writing that he absolved them from all responsibility in case of 
his death by violence, and that since his return he has been 
systematically ignored, the case is a flagrant one. Such con- 
duct may appear justifiable to a Lytton or a Beaconsfield, but 
to an Englishman it appears cruel, deceitful, and dishonourable. 
More than sixty pages are devoted to the Anglo-Indian Army. 
The author can have had no practical experience of the question 
he so freely deals with, and his sources of information appear to 
have been extremely unreliable. In the first place, Mr. Boulger 
is in error when he asserts that the regiments of our Native 
Army were, until the recent augmentation, “to an extent un- 
realised in this couutry veritable skeleton battalions.” In truth, 
skeleton battalions are more often seen at Aldershot than in 
India; during the drill season, it is a common thing to seea 
corps parading in the Long Valley between 300 and 400 strong; 
in India, it is as rare to see a native regiment standing 
less than 500 on parade. Again, the batteries in the Punjaub 
Frontier Force were, three years ago, converted into mountain 
batteries, the two field batteries, with their armaments as described 
in Vol. IL., p. 36, ceased to exist in 1876. In the same volume, 
p. 39, it is said the “ Guides Cavalry” should be included in the 
Bombay Army; in point of fact, the “Guides” were raised by 
“ Joe Lumsden,” in Eusufzai, in 1846, have been quartered at 
Hoti Mardan ever since, and have been the crack corps of the 
Punjaub Frontier Force, since that force was raised in 1849. On 
the vexed question of the officering of the Native Regiments, 
Mr. Boulger has nothing new to say, though he harbours very 
erroneous views as to the condition of the Indian Army under 
the old system, when he permits himself to say that it 
achieved all those gallant deeds which have earned for it so high 
a reputation with twenty-four officers per regiment. This 1s 
scarcely exact. Delhi was stormed, Lucknow recaptured, by 
native regiments on the Irregular system. The Sirmoor Rifles, 
Reid’s Corps, which held the Sammy House at Delhi, was an 
Irregular corps; Coke’s Rifles, Wilde’s Punjaubees, Rothneys and 
Braysier’s Sikhs, were all irregular regiments. Even in the old 
wars, regiments never went into action with their full comple- 
ment of officers. In Afghanistan in 1841, the 27th Native In- 
fantry marched into Ghuznee with one lieutenant-colonel and 
eight subalterns, of whom three were killed and four wounded 
during the campaign. In the Sutlej campaign of 1845-46, eight 
regiments had three officers each, whilst the remaining thirty- 
four regiments had an average of fourteen, not twenty-four, offi- 
cers. In the Punjaub campaign of 1848-49 there were present 
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irteen irregular corps with but three officers each, whilst the 
proportion of British officers in the regular corps was the same 
a3in the Sutlej, namely, fourteen per regiment. Mr. Boulger is 
umnecessarily severe on Native officers, of whom he writes :— 
«They possess neither the devoted attachment to our rule, nor 
the ability to be more than a neutral factor in the question. 
Again, We must assume that the Native officers count 
for nothing. They certainly have no claim to rank higher 
than our non-commissioned officers, possibly not so high.” 
Such undeserved strictures on a loyal, gallant, and hard- 
working body of men ought not to pass unrebuked, and 
we can only wonder that Sir Henry Rawlinson, himself an 
Indian officer, could permit his name to be associated with 
euch ungenerous and untrue statements. We presume that Mr. 
Boulger has never heard of Haidaiat Ali, Lord Napier’s A.D.C., 
or of Nawab Gholam Hassan Khan, C.S.1., our late envoy to 
Cabul, who, as native commandant of Cureton’s Mooltanee 
Horse, won fame in the Mutiny. We doubt if any officer who 
has served with native troops would endorse Mr. Boulger’s 
opinion. Jaffr Ali, Mir Ali Shah, Habib Khan, Payab, Azeez 
Khan, Anoop Singh, Akwak Singh, and dozens of others too 
numerous to mention, are as household words in our Indian 
Army. It was not by treating these officers as “neutral 
factors” that Coke and Keyes, Brownlow, Fane, and 
Probyn earned for themselves and their regiments un- 
dying fame in our military annals. The cry, “ Disband the 
armies of the Native Princes !” is raised with unusual vigour in 
these volumes, so we presume there is a section of the Indian 
Council who are desirous of such a measure. At the present 
moment, when the Sikh Chiefs’ contingent is massed side by 
side with Roberts in Kuram, we doubt the wisdom of reopening 
the subject; and though such a step may be advisable at some 
future time, now is not a fitting opportunity for irritating 
Scindia, Holkar, or Mysore The history of our policy with 
Afghanistan is somewhat garbled, and gives by no means a fair 
view of the able course pursued by Lords Lawrence and North- 
brook when in power. The old story of the Umballa Durbar is 
raked up, Mr. Seton Karr is thrust on one side, and the views of 
young men like Major Grey and Burne upheld as being 
accurate and trustworthy, to the exclusion of all others. 

Possessing, as Mr. Boulger does, a just appreciation of the 
financial troubles of India, it is incomprehensible how he can 
urge upon the people the wisdom, still less the necessity, of an 
extension of our frontier. It was argued, and argued rightly, by 
the Lawrentian school that when once the Suliman range was 
crossed, we should find ourselves in such a network of mountains 
that we should be compelled perforce to advance to the Hindoo 
Koosh, and that then the same laws which counselled our hold- 
ing both entrances of the passes through the Suliman would 
apply with equal force to the more distant range. Mr. Boulger 
is a living instance of the most advanced school of Central- 
Asian politicians. He avers that the Hindoo Koosh is the 
proper boundary of India :— 

“The true frontier of India and Afghanistan, which are as much 

one country as England and Wales, is the great northern barrier, the 
Himalaya, the Kara Koram, and the Hindoo Koosh. The points to 
guard are not the multitudinous passes through the Suliman and 
the ranges to the south; they are the comparatively few outlets that 
pierce the great ranges just mentioned. Our outposts should not 
face west and north; they should point north alone. Our natural 
line is marked by Peshawur, Jellalabad, Cabul, Inderaub, Bamian, 
the Kohi Baba and Koh Siah ranges, Herat, Girishk, Candahar, and 
Quetta. Beyond that frontier, Sarakhs, Maimene, Andchui, Balk, 
and Faizabad should be advanced posts.’ 
In fact, at one stroke of the pen, Mr. Boulger would add 
50,000 men to our Indian forces, and add millions to our mili- 
tary expenditure, which already exceeds eighteen millions per 
annum. Not satisfied with this, the author maintains that we 
must “arm the Turcomans and restore Persia to its pristine 
vigour,” and then, “once and for ever, we can dispel all dread 
from Russia invading India.” 

We have done. We p7esume the book will have a ready sale, 
for it exactly coincides with the Imperialistic views of a large 
section of English society. We can, however, assure Mr. 
Boulger that no officer conversant with the topography of our 
North-West Frontier is in any dread of Russian invasion. This 
is the dream of visionary enthusiasts, who see in an extension 
of our boundaries an enlarged field for the exercise of their 
political and military talents; fortunately, the nation, weary of 
the warlike clamour of a weak-kneed Ministry, is awakening to 
the danger of any large change in our frontier-line, and the 
aspirations of the Rawlinson school, as enunciated by Mr. 
Boulger, are unlikely to be realised. 





A CORNISH POET.* 
Lorp Macavtay, in his essay on Byron, speaks of the difficulty 
of dissociating the work from the worker, and of criticising in 
vacuo, as it were, poems which we are perforce compelled to 
survey through an atmosphere tinged and clouded with personal 
exhalations. “Tyo us,” says the great Edinburgh reviewer of 
the one distinguished poet of the Peerage, “ he is still a man, 
young, noble, and unhappy. To our children, he will be merely 
a writer; and their impartial judgment will appoint his place 
among writers, without regard to his rank or to his private 
history.” The difficulty which haunted Lord Macaulay—though 
it did not prevent him from pronouncing some very positive 
verdicts, which were at least strong hints as to the line which 
“our children ” ought to take—has often, we should imagine, exer- 
cised the minds of less eminent critics, when they have been 
brought face to face with works which, whatever may be their 
intrinsic value, owe much of their interest to the personality 
behind them. The barrister who tells the dozen men he is 
addressing to dismiss from their minds all that they have read 
and heard concerning the case upon which they are sworn to 


‘adjudicate, knows that he is asking them to perform a feat 


which is a psychological impossibility ; and a literary juryman 
is called to a duty the due performance of which is almost as 
difficult, when he is called upon to appraise in a professional, 
impartial manner the work of a man who as a man simply has 
strongly attracted or strongly repelled him. Such a difficulty 
is preseated by the volume now lying before us. The Rev. 
Robert Stephen Hawker, of Morwenstow, Cornwall, who died in 
August, 1875, and whose poems are now published for the first 
time in a collected form, was of such markedly individual character 
and his utterances in verse are so thoroughly informed with his 
special idiosyncrasy, that it is useless even to try to precipitate the 
personal element, and leave the artistic residuum free for purposes 
of critical analysis. The picture of the Cornish vicar which has 
been drawn by Mr. Baring-Gould and Dr. F. G. Lee—the former 
biographer giving by far the most realisable portrait—is in this 
book drawn by Mr. Hawker himself; and in its pages, as in a 
mirror, we recognise the rememberable outlines of his peculiar 
personality, and feel so strongly attracted to the singer, that we 
are unable to judge of the soxg with that detachment of mind 
which would be possible were Robert Stephen Hawker nothing 
but a name upon a title-page. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow was one of those men whose very 
existence is calculated to impart consolation to any one who 
has been depressed by Mr. Mill’s lamentations over the decay 
of individuality in our time. The angles of his character 
would probably never have been worn down had they been 
subjected to the severest attrition of society; and as fate 
decreed that his life should be spent in a place where “ society,” 
as most people understand it, was practically non-existent, 
they retained their sharpness to the last. A man whose in- 
stinctive and ineradicable unconventionality was so marked that 
casual observers sometimes thought him absolutely crazy, whose 
love for free, unadulterated nature was only equalled by his 
enthusiasm of humanity, and to whom nature was the home, and 
man the charge of immanent spiritual presences, could hardly 
have been more happily placed than in that lonely parish on 
the wild Cornish coast, where the thunder of the Atlantic made 
solemn and perpetual music, where men and women lived a life 
of picturesque and half-pagan rudeness, and where every rock 
and ruin was surrounded with its atmosphere of saintly legend. 

Of Mr. Hawker’s inborn self, and of the impressions made 
upon it by these eminently congenial surroundings, his poems 
are a faithful and therefore an interesting reflection. Perhaps 
their most marked intellectual characteristics are simplicity and 
inartificiality ; and we use both words, because of late years 
we have so often been asked to admire a simplicity—or rather, 
simplicité—which is thoroughly artificial, which has no spon- 
taneity, but is the result of a deliberate striving after an effect 
which has struck some literary artist as likely to be novel and 
pleasing in an age of complex feeling and complex expression. 
Judging from internal evidence, we should say that Mr. Hawker, 
like Wordsworth, but unlike the majority of poets, was not 
greatly given to the study of contemporary verse ; for neither 
in his matter nor his treatment is anything to be found which 
can fairly be considered a trace of the influence of the eminent 
singers, who made vocal the air of England during the first 








* The Poetical Works of Robert Stephen Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow, Cornwa?!. 
Now first Collected and Arranged, with a Prefatory Notice, by J. G. Godwin. 
London: O. Kegan Paul and Co. 1879, 
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quarter of the century. In some of the poems written during 
his school-days, and published before he had completed his 
eighteenth year, we do indeed hear strains which recall Moore 
and Byron—and the former poet in particular seems to have 
been a youthful favourite—but it is evident that he soon became 
tired of the often thin sentiment and sometimes meretricious 
music which for so many years fascimated older and wiser men 
than himself. In listening to this Cornish singer, every com- 
petent judge will admit that, whatever be the quality and com- 
pass of the voice, it is a voice, and not an echo; that the song is 
not the utterance of one who has said to himself, “ Go to, I will 
be a poet,” but of a man who might fairly take as his motto the 
words of a greater bard, — 
*T do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 
Mr. Hawker was a singularly well-marked example of the ima- 
ginative temperament. Even some of the practical jokes of his 
boyhood—and what is generally more frightfully prosaic than a 
practical joke —have in them an element of fantasy which con- 
fers upon them an artistic value,—as when, for instance, the 
youthful deviser of mischief for a succession of moonlight 
summer nights doffed his clothes, swam out to sea, perched 
on a rock a few hundred yards from land, arrayed himself 
in sea-weed, and with the assistance of a hand-mirror 
which flashed the moon-rays here and there in an uncanny 
manner, played the part of a mermaid, to the bewilder- 
ment, not altogether unmixed with terror, of some scores of 
gazing rustics. There is a certain imaginative largeness of 
treatment in even a boyish freak in which nature is made to 
act as an accomplice; and throughout his life Mr. Hawker 
always seemed able to surround the simplest fact or incident 
with a halo of transfiguring thought and association. The 
annual value of the living of Morwenstow was exactly £365, and 
in the imagination of the new vicar the identity of the number 
of pounds with the number of days in the year at once raised 
his stipend into an ideal region, allied it with the regularly re- 
curring seasons of nature, and conferred upon it some share of 
their wealth of ethical impressiveness. The £365—paid, possibly, 
in utterly common-place quarterly instalments of £91 and a 
few odd shillings—acquired a true poetical quality, and over the 
porch of his vicarage Mr. Hawker inscribed the verse :— 
* A house, a glebe, a pound a day, 
A pleasant place to watch and pray ; 
Be true to Church, be kind to poor, 
O minister! for evermore.” 
Of course we do not quote these lines for their poetical value, 
which is slight enough, but because they supply such a readiiy- 
appreciable illustration of Mr. Hawker’s idealising instinct. 
Another example is found in a poem in which he has to mention 
his diocesan, the celebrated “ Henry of Exeter.” The poet is 
not in the least oppressed by the thought of the petty wrangling 
and interminable litigation in which that remarkable prelate 
spent so large a portion of his time; he seizes at once upon 
the one poetical aspect of the curious career; goes in imagin- 
ation to the council-chamber of the Peers of England ; listens 
to his spiritual father pleading the cause of the Church against 
a stiffnecked and gainsaying generation; and thus concludes 
an apostrophe to the little temple at Morwenstow, in which 
the Bishop had just been holding a confirmation :— 
* Fane of the woods, farewell! a holier thought 
Henceforth be thine, with added beauty blest ! 
The presence of this day hath surely wrought 
A charm immortal for thy home of rest. 
Long may the swallow find her wonted nest 
On thy grey walls; long may the breezes bear 
The sounds of worship from thy happy breast ! 
The mind that shook whole Senates hath been there ; 
Strong be the soul of faith, and firm the voice of prayer.’’ 


Numbers of similar instances of happy idealisation might be 


«juoted, but these will suffice, for it is needless to say that 


though Mr. Hawker could catch the one poetic side of a prosaic 
subject which a thousand men would have missed, he naturally 
gravitated towards themes the poetical suggestiveness of which 
was obvious and unmistakable. In the Cornish legendary lore, 
and particularly in that portion of it which dealt with Christian 
history, or could be made subservient to a mystical Christian 
use, was a poetic treasure which had been, as it were, 
“hid in a field,” waiting for a finder who would know 
how to prize and use it. Mr. Hawker had a claim to 
the treasure which lay deeper than mere taste. His numer- 
ous ballads and poems of various kinds suggested by local, 
ecclesiastical, and other legends, derive much of their peculiar 





power from the implicit and childlike faith by which thera 
evidently inspired. He writes as the early Christian sani 
worked, not as a mere artist engaged in the decorative treatment 
of charming fictions, but as a believer anxious to show the 
beauty of divine and indubitable facts. One of his poems 
fragment, but containing some of his finest work, is enti <j 
“The Quest of the Sangraal,” and it is interesting to notice 
how his treatment of the legend differs from that of Mr, Tenny. 
son. The latter regards the Quest as a mythical representatin, 
of the morbid excitement which is one of the products of spiritual 
decay, and accordingly the King, who symbolises the perfect 
sanity of the soul, cannot but regard it with sad forebod; 
while to the latter it is a real and grand culmination of spiritual 
vitality, and “ Arthur, the son of Uter and the Night,” is the 
first to raise the cry,— 

“Ho! for the Sangraal, vanished vase of God.” 
And this is a typical specimen of Hawker’s work in the field of 
legend. Any story which satisfied his imagination and cop. 
firmed his faith carried its own evidence with it, and stood in 
no need of the gross external proof demanded by an age which 
knows more of historic criticism than of the witness of the Spirit. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in many a musical wail, has lamented that 
we cannot sing songs such as were sung of old, because we have 
lost the beliefs which possessed the older singers. Robert 
Stephen Hawker certainly did not labour under this disqualif. 
cation. His was the hunger and thirst for the unknown and 
the infinite which inspired Tertullian’s celebrated,—Certwm quia 
impossibile est ; a saying which seems madness to Tubingen and 
to-day, but which was as spiritually fascinating to Mr. Hawker 
as it was intellectually attractive to Sir Thomas Browne. He 
lived so constantly in a world of mystery and miracle, that it is 
almost impossible to detect any difference in his attitude when he 
passes from it to the world of common-place fact. So thoroughly 
homogeneous was his nature, that beliefs which in another man 
would have been affected or insane, seem in him as natural as 
the unlimited credence given by any really child-like child to 
the giants and goblins of nursery lore, and his treatment of the 
marvellous has therefore the simplicity and effectiveness of the 
old ballads. 

In the border region—the region in which the things of sense 
still remain, but are seen through a luminous mist of spiritual 
symbolism and association—Mr. Hawker was peculiarly at home. 
He never went on a deliberate search after hidden meanings or 
morals, like the mechanically-minded mystics to whom every 
object in nature and in Christian art is an arbitrary hieroglyph, 
with no fluidity of significance or multiplicity of suggestion. 
His mind worked instinctively; he felt before he saw; and 
indicated, with the indescribable truth of emotion, rather than 
the outlined precision of thought, the unseen spiritual vesture 
with which things seen are clothed, and by which they are glori- 
fied. Here are two sonnets, which show the unmistakable spon- 
taneousness of what may be called his habit of passionate ob- 
servation. The theme of the first is taken from what was to 
him a never-failing store of inspiring suggestion, the ancient 
church of that St. Morwenna from whom his parish took its 
name; of the motif of the latter, the title is a sufficient indi- 


cation :— 
“THE VINE. 

Hearken! there is in old Morwenna’s shrine, 
A lonely sanctuary of the Saxon days, 
Reared by the Severn sea for prayer and praise, 
Amid the carved work of the roof a vine. 
Its root is where the eastern sunbeams fall 
First in the chancel; then along the wall 
Slowly it travels on, a leafy line 
With here and there a cluster, and anon 
More and more grapes, until the growth hath gone 
Through arch and aisle. Hearken! and heed the sign: 
See at the altar-side the steadfast root, 
Mark well the branches, count the summer fruit ; 
So let a meek and faithful heart be thine, 
And gather from that tree a parable divine.” 

“PateR VESTER PasciT ILLA. 
Our bark is on the waters! wide around 
The wandering wave; above, the lonely sky : 
Hush! a young sea-bird floats, and that quick cry 
Shrieks to the levelled weapon’s answering sound : 
Grasp its lank wing, and on, with reckless bound ! 
Yet, creature of the surf, a sheltering breast 
To-night shall haunt in vain thy far-off-nest, 
A call unanswered search the rocky ground. 
Lord of leviathan! when Ocean heard 
Thy gathering voice, and sought his native breeze, 
When whales first plunged with life, and the proud deep 
Felt unborn tempests heave in troubled sleep, 
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ji 
Thou didst provide, e’en for this nameless bird 
Home and a nataral love amid the surging seas.”’* 

There are two “kindred points” to which Mr. Hawker was 
always true,—Man and Nature. His eager sympathy with the 
ascetic life, and a cloistral tendency of imagination which, if not 
inborn, became at an early age habitual, never lessened his 
interest in the simpler and more universal human emotions, to 
which in so many of his poems he has done real imaginative 
justice, without laying himself open to the charge often, and 
sometimes justly, brought against Wordsworth, of having suf- 
fered the prosaic accidents of his subjects to overpower—in so 
far at least as immediate impression was concerned—their really 
poetic essentials. Nor did his mystical prepossessions ever dull 
his enjoyment of the merely sensuous side of Nature; and the 
pleasure he derives from the sonorous break of a mighty wave 
upon an opposing cliff, the strong flight of a solitary sea-fowl, 
or the quiet valley through which the mountain-stream ripples 
to the sea, has as much of the unconscious quality which 
belongs to the enjoyment of the typical sportsman, as of the 
more contemplative delight which is the possession of a poet 
with an eye for the things “ behind this show.” 

It is with regret that we feel compelled to leave a very enjoy- 
able volume of verse without giving any further selections from 
its contents. Even were our space unexhausted, illustrative 
quotation would be difficult; for Mr. Hawker was not a 
writer of fine passages, and the informing spirit of his work 
is diffused like a perfume which is not portable, but must be 
inhaled in order to be known. That he was not a great poet, is 
certain; he had neither creative fecundity nor, in any marked 
degree, expressional magic; but that he was a genuine poet 
no reader can doubt, and at present such a book as this is 
doubly welcome, because its essential qualities are daily be- 
coming rarer in the poetry of the period. Work which is 
exquisitely but not baldly simple, which has an obvious spon- 
taneity and a fine unforced individual flavour, which possesses, 
moreover, the reposeful charm belonging to any outcome of 
healthy delight in the natural and unswerving belief in the 
spiritual, is work which is to be treasured, in an age among 
whose young poets artifice of all kinds is in the ascendant, and 
in which the only utterances which have the note of sincerity 
are too often ravings of morbid sensuousness, or wails of sceptical 
despair. 

Mr. Godwin’s introductory sketch is very slight, but it is 
interesting, on account of its copious extracts from Mr. Hawker’s 
letters, which give charming glimpses of a life of singularly 
varied and exceptional experiences. 





TRANSLATIONS BY MESSRS. JEBB, JACKSON, AND 
CURREY.t+ 

Iy addition to specimens of translation like those with which 
the Arundines Cami and the Sabrinae Corolla have made us 
familiar, this book contains specimens of translations from 
Greek and Latin prose and verse into English, and from 
English into Greek and Latin prose. It is obvious that a work 
of this sort, if well done, would be of immense value to a large 
number of students, and we may add, of teachers also. It 
would be unfair to the translators to say only that this work 
was well done. It is admirably done, and we venture to pro- 
phesy that it will meet with rapid and deserved success. 

Of course, as regards what we may call the Arundines Cami 
portion of this book, Mr, Jebb’s name alone would have been 
more than sufficient warrant for its excellence. Of all the 
scholars—quot sunt, quotque fuere—who have amused them- 
selves by translating English poetry into Greek verse, Mr. 
Jebb is the most successful. His proficiency in this art is 
so great, that he may be said, without exaggeration and without 
metaphor, to have a genius for it. But what of English poetry 
merely ? A story is told that a Cambridge man once actually 
turned a page of the Post-Office Directory into Latin hexameters. 
We will not vouch for the truth of this story, but we will vouch 
for the sincerity of our own belief that Professor Jebb could 
perform a similar feat with ease,—translate, we mean, a page of 
the Post-Ofice Directory into Greek comic trimeters. In fact, 





* In this latter sonnet we have given a reading somewhat different from that 
which appears in this volume, where line 4 ends with a comma, and the first word 
of line 5 is “ Grasps,” instead of “Grasp,” by which it will be seen that the sense is 
entirely destroyed. For this emendation, first made conjecturally, and afterwards 
verified by an examination of the sonnet as it appeared when published for the 
first time, many years ago, we are indebted to Mr. D. M. Main, the editor of the 
forthcoming comprehensive “Treasury of English Sonnets,” a book of which 
textual accuracy, for which so many sonnet-collectors have cared 80 little, will 
happily be a marked characteristic. 


the Professor's Pindaric version of Alt Vogler is proof positive 
that a harder task than the above was not too hard for him. In 
the present book, Mr. Jebb—and we may say, once for all, that in 
the rest of this article we shall, for our own convenience, drop the 
“ Professor ’—in the present book, Mr. Jebb is responsible for 
all the iambics. Not one, perhaps, of the pieces which he has 
selected presents any particular difficulties; but they are all 
admirably chosen for the object he had in view, and are all 
translated in the style which will be precisely of the greatest 
service, as a model to sixth-form boys and others who are 
practising composition for scholarships and honours at the 
University. We do not, on the whole, like Mr. Jebb’s Latin 
verses quite so well as his Greek verses, but this is only because 
the latter are so transcendently good. Yet it would be 
scarcely possible, we fancy, to better his splendid version of 
Colonel Lovelace’s famous lines, “ To Althea from Prison.” It 
may be said, indeed, that these lines lend themselves rather 
readily to the translator's purpose, and so perhaps they do; 
but The Lost Leader, by Browning, is about the most intract- 
able poem that could be selected to turn into Latin elegiacs. 
Yet, here again, Mr. Jebb’s success is marvellous, and his com- 
parative failure as honourable in its way as the failure—for 
failure we cannot but consider it—of every attempt that has 
been made to translate Gray’s Elegy in the same metre. There 
are, however, two lines in this clever towr de force which we feel 
bound to notice. Browning writes,— 

‘“‘ Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley were with us,—they watch from their graves ;’’ 
Mr. Jebb translates,— 
“Mens fuit haec Enni, fuit haee sapientia Naevi ; 
Vos piget hoc damnum, Calve, Catulle, pati !” 

Now we admit the cleverness of the way in which the difficulty 
is eluded here, but it is a difficulty eluded, and not conquered. 
Whether it were possible in any way to conquer such a difficulty 
is quite another question. 

The translations into Greek prose and into Latin prose are 
both excellent, yet here, again, we should be inclined to give the 
palm to the Greek versions. They appear to us to be simply 
perfect. But some of the Latin pieces—it would be invidious, 
and perhaps dangerous, to mention which—lack, if we are not 
mistaken, simplicity. To mimic the style of Tacitus is one 
thing, to imitate it is another. From our point of view, we de- 
precate altogether the custom which some tutors have of asking 
their pupils to translate a piece of English into Latin in the 
style of Tacitus. We think such a custom no less pernicious 
than absurd. A learner of German might as well be called upon 
to imitate the style of Jean Paul, or a learner of English to 
imitate the style of Mr. Carlyle. 

As to the translations into English, with one exception, we 
find nothing that does not deserve praise. But a quotation or 
two from this portion of the book will be fairer and more just, 
both to our readers and to the translators, than any mere words 
of eulogy. We take one quite at random :— 

“The temper of the several musical styles is so essentially distinct, 
that the hearers are affected with a corresponding variety of mood. 
Some harmonies, such as the semi-Lydian, tend to wrap the spirit in 
grief and gloom ; others, the luxurious styles, touch it to a soft case ; 
the Dorian harmony seems alone in producing a sober and sedate 
frame of mind ; the Phrygian harmony kindles enthusiasm. Scientific 
theorists of music are right in drawing these distinctions ; the evid- 
ence for their theory is derived from the effects. As with the 
different harmonies, so it is with the different times or measures. 
Some measures have rather a grave character, some a brisk one; in 
the latter, again, the movements are sometimes less and sometimes 
more refined.” 

To appreciate the brilliancy, as well as accuracy, of the above, 
it would be necessary to turn to the original passage in Aristotle ; 
but any one who will do so will hardly fail to agree with us, when 
we say that the English version is nothing less than first-rate, 
and as accurate as it is brilliant. It would be pedantic and out 
of place to quote the Greek in these columns, but in our next 
quotation we may be allowed, perhaps, to give the reader an 
opportunity of comparing the original with the translation. It 
is the Emperor Trajan’s famous letter or note to the Younger 
Pliny about his treatment of the Christians. The original runs 
as follows :— 

“ Actum quem debuisti, mi Secunde! in excutiendis causis corum, 
qui Christiani ad te delati fuerunt, secutuses. Neque enim in univer- 
sum aliquid, quod quasi certam formam habeat, constitui potest. Con- 
quirendi non sunt: si deferuntur et arguuntur, puniendi sunt, ita 
tamen, ut, qui negaverit se Christianum esse, idque re ipsa manifes- 
tum fecerit, id est, supplicando Diis nostris, quamvis suspectus in 





t Translations. By R. O. Jebb, M.A.: H. Jackson, M.A. ; and W. S. Currey, M.A. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, ana Co, 1878. ” 
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‘vero propositi libelli nullo crimine locum habere debent. Nam et 
pessimi exempli, nec nostri saeculi est.’”’ 
Mr. Jebb’s translation runs thus :— 

** You have adopted the proper course, my dear Secundus, in sift- 

ing the cases of the persons reported to you as Christians. It is im- 
possible to lay down any general rule which can pretend to be 
definite. They must not be sought out; when they are reported and 
convicted, they must be punished; with this reservation, however, 
that any person who states that he is not a Christian, and who esta- 
blishes his statement by fact,—that is, by worshipping our Gods,— 
Shall be pardoned, on the ground of repentance, even though he may 
have been suspected in the past. Accusations put forth anonymously 
must form no part of the case against any one. Such a precedent 
would be both a mischief and an anachronism.” 
It might be said, again, that this is not a difficult piece to translate, 
nor is it; but the neatness and spirit of the translation are none 
the less remarkable. It might, indeed, be also said that while 
the emperor’s Latin is anything but classical, Mr. Jebb’s 
English is entirely so. We confess that we should not know 
how to reply to such an objection as this, but we are by no 
means satisfied that it would be sufficient to say that it was 
nonsensical, Anyhow, we can say no more about such niceties 
‘at present. 

We said that there was one exception which we felt inclined 
to make in the claims which this book has upon unstinted 
praise. We hardly think—with here and there some brilliant 
exceptions—that the translations from the poets are quite so 
well done as they might have been; especially, we think, is 
this the case with the translations from Homer. We have only 
space for one quotation, and certainly we have chosen one 
which by no manner of means deserves to be described as in- 
ferior to its companions :— 

“So we sailed mournfully up the Strait, for on this side lay Skylla, 

andonthat mighty Charybdis, yawninggrimly, sucked down the salt sea- 
water. Whenshe disgorged it, like a cauldron on a great fire, she seethed 
all in uproar, and high above fell foam on both the tall crags ; but when 
she swallowed back the salt sea’s tide, behold, she was all in turmoil 
within, and the rock around echoed horribly, and the earth beneath 
was uncovered with its dark sand, and pale fear seized the men. 
Her we watched, dreading destruction. And then Skylla snatched 
from my hollow ship six of my comrades, who most excelled in skill 
and prowess. And when I looked into the swift ship and sought my 
comrades there, ’twas then I espied their feet and hands above, as 
they were borne on high; and they cried and called me by my name, 
a last farewell, in the anguish of their hearts. As when upon a point 
of rock a fisherman, with long rod, letting down baits to delude the 
little fish, casts forth into the deep the horn of the shelterless ov, and 
then, when he has caught one, throws it struggling on the shore; 
thus struggling they were lifted towards the rock; and there at the 
doors she ate them up as they shriecked, stretching out their hands to 
me in the awful agony.”’ 
And now, having copied out this passage, we find ourselves in 
Balaam’s plight. We feel that we were going to criticise it on 
entirely wrong lines, We must be content, therefore, to feel 
that such would probably be the case with other passages which 
we had marked for condemnation. So with sincere pleasure we 
express our entire and hearty approval of this volume, and re- 
peat our prophecy that its success will be as indubitable as it 
is merited. We cannot, however, help remarking that from an 
entirely different point of view from that which justice compels 
us to take, we should say that the words which we have ven- 
tured to italicise in the above passage read more like a burlesque, 
than a translation. 


DR. DRAPER’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS.* 


Iy this country, the name of Dr. Draper became famous in one 
hour. To some scientific workers, he had been already known as 
one who was patient in work, skilful in devising and carrying 
out experiments, and who had made considerable additions to 
our knowledge. Some people had read his Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe, without being much impressed either by its 
accuracy or its depth. But the celebrated Belfast address of 
Professor Tyndall, and the thoroughness of his expressed trust 
in the accuracy and ability of Dr. Draper, sent many people 
with a rush to the perusal of his works. The Intellectual 
Development of Europe had a sudden increase of readers. And 
when the Conflict of Religion and Science was shortly after 
published, many were prepared to give it a hearty welcome. 
But to most people, the perusal of these works was a demonstra- 
tion, not of the competency of Dr. Draper as a guide through 
the mazes of history, philosophy, and religion, but of the fact 
that Professor Tyndall was a man of great faith; and they re- 
joiced to find that the most rigid adherence to the severity of 
the scientific method was not incompatible, in the case of the 
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brilliant Professor. with the sublime simplicity of a child-like 
trust. It was unfortunate, however, for the reputation of Dr 
Draper that the great eulogium of Professor Tyndall was pro. 
nounced, not on his scientific, but on his literary works, For 
as these Memoirs show, Dr. Draper has been for many years a 
careful, diligent, and successful worker in the physical depart. 
ments of science, and has, without question, extended the 
boundaries of our scientific knowledge. Had his claim to 
eminence been based on these Memoirs, or on work done 
in this department, it would have been at once admitted, 
and his name would have occupied, as, in fact, it does occupy, 
an honoured place among the names of those who have widened 
the horizon of our knowledge. His fame as a man of science jg 
secure, but his place as a philosopher and as a historian rests on 
a very precarious foundation. 

These Memoirs are records of experiments and observations in 
the domain of radiant energy, and first appeared in American 
scientific journals. They are greatly condensed, and in 
fact are now published in order to vindicate the claim 
of the author to be one of the earliest contributors to 
our present knowledge of radiant energy. It is right that 
Dr. Draper should place these achievements of his on record, as 
many either did not know or ignored his claim, and text-books 
in science have hitherto attributed to others observations and 
experiments which he was the first to publish. At the time 
when Dr. Draper began his scientific experiments, the spectro- 
scope was comparatively new, and its possibilities as an in- 
strument of research were not yet ascertained. In the very 
first of these Memoirs, Dr. Draper made a very momentous dis. 
covery. The object he had in view was to ascertain at what 
temperature bodies became self-luminous, and he found that all 
solid bodies begin to give out light at the same temperature, 
Next, he desired to determine the relation of the temperature of 
a solid body to the colour of the light it gives forth. Here it 
was necessary to have a fixed standard of comparison, and he 
found, to his surprise, that there are no fixed lines in the light 
of incandescence, such as are in the sunshine and daylight. 
Here he came across one of the most important and fruitful 
discoveries of recent times. The Frauenhofer lines are not 
to be seen in the spectrum of ignited solid bodies. The 
spectrum of an incandescent solid is continuous, while the spec- 
trum of an ignited gas is discontinuous, and is broken up by 
lines or bands. This was published in 1847, thirteen years 
before Professor Kirchoff had published any of his discoveries. 
It does not appear from these condensed Memoirs that Dr. 
Draper was aware of the great significance of the fact he had 
observed, and of the sudden extension of our knowledge, which 
arose when its meaning was understood. For this fact has 
furnished to men of science a sure means of determining the 
physical conditions of the heavenly bodies, and by it the rays of 
light which reach our earth are made to tell the story of their 
birth, and the physical state of the body from which they came. 
Without doubt, to Dr. Draper is due the first observation of 
the continuousness of the spectrum of an ignited solid body, 
and henceforth the text-books ought to acknowledge his claim 
to priority of observation. 

Light is made to disclose to science the state of the body from 
whence it came. Another subject of inquiry of great interest 
and importance is its effect on the bodies on which it falls. 
In this also Dr. Draper has done effective service. He affirms 
the effect to depend on the quality of the substance on which 
a ray of light falls :— 

“The vibrations imparted to it may be manifested by the produc: 

tion of heat, as in the case of lamp-black, or by chemical changes, a8 
in the case of many of the salts of silver. In the parallel case of 
acoustics, clear views have long ago been attained, and are firmly held. 
No one supposes that sound is one of the ingredients of the atmo- 
sphere, and it would not be more incorrect to assert that it is some- 
thing emitted by the surrounding body, than it is to affirm that 
light, or heat, or actinism is emitted by the sun.” (p. 402.) 
The production of heat arises from the stoppage of ether-waves. 
It is a pure instance of the conversion of motion into heat— 
an illustration of the conservation and transmutation of force; 
and the allocation of heat, light, and chemical action to sepa- 
rate parts of the spectrum, is not borne out by the experiment 
of Dr. Draper. Here also Dr. Draper has been singularly suc- 
cessful, and his work is a distinct gain to science. 

We do not enter at further length into these scientific 
memoirs. We find ourselves irresistibly attracted by the pre 
face, in which Dr. Draper gives us an account of his scientific, 
historical, and literary labours. We turned to this preface to 
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find an explanation of the strange phenomenon that a man so 
capable as Dr. Draper, should have written works of the stamp 
the History of the Intellectual Development of Europe and the 
Conflict between Religion and Science. Nor did we seek in 
vain. For after describing the various tasks he undertook, and 
the way in which he was led to undertake them, he naively adds: 
—“ When I thus look back on the objects that have occupied 
my attention, I recognise how they have been interconnected, 
each preparing the way for its successor. Is it not true 
that for every person the course of life-is along the line of 
least resistance, and that in this the movement of humanity 
is like the movement of material bodies?” This remark re- 
called to our recollection a sentence in the Conflict between 
Religion and Science :—“ The scientific philosopher affirms that 
the condition of the world at any given moment is the direct 
result of its condition in the preceding moment, and the direct 
cause of its condition in the subsequent moment. Law and 
chance are only different names for mechanical necessity.” (pp. 
929.30.) Movement along the line of least resistance is, indeed, 
a matter of mechanical necessity, and will sufficiently explain 
the result, when the conditions of the problem are only me- 
chanical. When the conditions grow more complex, what then ? 
Is it not possible so to simplify the problem as to leave out what 
is most necessary to be explained? This seems to us to be the 
mistake into which most physicists fall, whenever they make in- 
cursions into the domain of chemistry, of physiology, and most 
specially when they rush into the domain of human history and 
human life. They see that mechanical laws and mechanical 
causes have their part to play everywhere. When we ascend 
from the problems set us by matter and motion considered 
simply in themselves to the more complex problems of chem- 
istry, we carry with us, as essential helps to their solution, all 
that we have come to know regarding statics and dynamics, and 
the laws of motion and inertia. And in physiology we have the 
results of mechanical and chemical science, as data to enable 
us to grapple with the higher problems of organic life. 
And again, in the most complex questions of personal 
intelligence and of moral life, in the individual and in 
the social organism, we do not lose sight of the knowledge we 
have won in the simpler sciences. The problems set by natural 
philosophy are the simplest of all; and fascinated by the sim- 
plicity and power of their method, when applied to questions of 
conditions comparatively simple, men like Dr. Draper have 
applied the same method to the problems of human history, and in 
order to make the method applicable, they have first eliminated 
everything save mechanical necessity. It is certainly the line 
of least resistance, to reduce the whole phenomena of history to 
the simple condition of mechanical necessity. The line of least 
resistance for a ship is to drift with wind and tide, but there 
often happens to be another kind of force on board, which by 
tact and skill bends the mechanical to its own purpose, and in 
spite of wind and tide safely brings her into the harbour. What 
would we say of a science which would explain the voyage of a 
ship from shore to shore, by showing that at each moment her 
course was determined by purely mechanical laws? No doubt the 
propelling force, the displacement of water, the action and re- 
action of wind and wave, are all purely mechanical; but while 
this is unquestionably true, the guiding purpose of cap- 
tain and of crew is the one sufficient explanation of 
the destination of the ship. Mechanical laws are ever 
amenable to higher forces. They are ever active; but whether 
to this result or to that, is to them a matter of indifference. The 
law of the diffusion of gases obtains within the lungs of living 
creatures, as elsewhere, and the laws of fluid action have as much 
to do with the circulation of the blood as they have to do with 
the water-supply of our large cities; but the mechanical-neces- 
sity hypothesis will no more explain the living organism, than it 
will explain the existence and distribution of gas and water- 
pipes in the City of London. Unless there were fixed and un- 
changeable mechanical laws, there could neither be living 
organism nor water-supply, but to say that mechanical neces- 
sity can account for either, seems to be utterly contrary to the 
most elementary principles of human belief. 
_ It would be well if our men of science were to remember that 
in dealing with physiological questions, there are elements to 
be taken into account which by no means appear in problems 
of heat and light, and the like; and new elements are ever added 
4s we ascend the scale,—and the problems of history are the 
most complex of all. So complex are these problems, that our 
best conclusions are only approximations. Political economy 








has simplified its problems, by looking on man as a creature with 
wants which are to be supplied; and all its conclusions have 
direct relation to that end. But man has wider relations and 
can be looked at in other aspects than those contemplated by 
political economy, and so when motives of self-sacritice—pity 
compassion, and other motives of the disinterested kind—enter 
in, political economy finds its conclusions inadequate. ‘The 
writer of history must, therefore, take into account all the 
forces, physical, hereditary, moral, social, and religious, which 
move men, and the special aspects of these which ure dominant 
at any period; and it is evident that here there is a much 
more difficult task in hand than to determine the influence 
of light upon chlorine, or the distribution of sap in plants. 
Dr. Draper has written history on the same principles and with 
the same method as he applied to the physical sciences, and it is 
no wonder that by that method he came to the results we know 
Mechanical necessity has its due place in the explanation of 
history, but there are other and more important forces in history 
than mechanical necessity, and these are precisely those which 
Dr. Draper and his school have not recognised. While, there- 
fore, we give all praise to Dr. Draper for the skilful and suc- 
cessful work he has done in the domain of physical science, we 
say of the books he mentions in his preface, and which he tells 
us have been translated into most European languages, that in 
them he has misconceived the conditions of his problem, 
writing of men and nations as if they were forces and molecules, 
and as if the drift of mechanical forces were adequate to explain 
the progress of events in history. 





SKETCHES FROM SHADY PLACES.* 

Ir seems to us that, in future, books had better be published 
without titles, since a title is no longer any guide to the sub- 
ject or object of the book. Why not give the name of the 
author, and if necessary the number in the series by that 
author P—for instance, “ John Smith’s Novels, No. 10.” We 
took up the attractive-looking volume before us with the con- 
fident and pleasant expectation, of course, of finding a tempting 
series of descriptions of lovely places, where one might find 
shade from the sun and beauty for the eye and refreshment to 
the spirit, when the sultry months again brought round ourannual 
holiday. It is difficult to express too strongly the revulsion of 
feeling from which we suffered on discovering that the “ Sketches” 
are extracts from the spoken autobiographies of tramps, thieves, 
and scoundrels of the lowest type, and that the “ shady places ” 
are common lodging-houses,—shady indeed—black—actually in 
sunless darkness, and morally, with filth and vice. Such a his- 
tory of rascality might be useful, if it were accompanied by any 
hints for its cure, such as one would hope for from so careful a stu- 
dent, and as would alone afford a sufficient cause for intruding 
pictures so offensive on the eyes of inoffensive readers. The 
author may say, “ Have I not done my share nobly, when I have 
endured months of misery amongst such creatures, and given 
you the result of my observations? Is it not for other philan- 
thropists to take up the work, and lay waste the strongholds of 
iniquity which I have discovered ?” This sounds plausible; but 
it seems to us that to spy into these depths of darkness, except 
for the purpose of seeing where and how light may be intro- 
duced, is merely to pander to the already far too universal 
taste for horrors. We know too well already all the general facts 
that this book reveals, and the hideous details of villainy would 
only be warranted in order to illustrate the methods proposed 
for their extermination. We confess that the book reads 
to us like the lowest gossip; the various accounts are, 
in point of fact, the gossip of low lodging - houses,—in 
many cases verbatim reports of the narrations of the 
poor wretches themselves, told on their own ground to 
wile away the time, and in the confidence that they were speak- 
ing to one of themselves. For the author bears strong testi- 
mony to the fact that we cannot hope to know the secrets of 
this class of our countrymen, if they do not firmly believe that 
they are surrounded only by their fellows. The truth of the 
remark is borne out by one of our greatest writers of fiction, 
who justifies the apparent overdrawing and exaggeration in his 
descriptions of the conversations of a rural peasantry, by the 
assurance that the mere approach of a black coat shuts them 
up—that they drop immediately from the shrewd and humorous 
observer and thinker into the stolid and taciturn tool of the 
employer or superior. 





* Sketches from Shady Places. By Thor Fredur. Reprinted from the Pall Mall 
Gazette. 1 vol. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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“ Three courses are open to us,” as Sir Robert Peel would have 
said, by which to account for the endurance, by any man of 
education, of the inexpressibly horrible experiences that could 
alone have enabled the author to produce such a book as this. 
The philanthropic desire to find a means for stamping out such 
moral disease,—in which case, surely, the revelations would have 
been accompanied by suggestions of remedies; a morbid love 
of horrors and the details of villainy; or a mercantile desire to 
collect saleable commodities for the public customer. This 
last seems the only reasonable explanation of the publications 
of such papers as those in the book before us. Penny-a-liners 
have always been in requisition, and “ penny-dreadfuls ” always 
pay. The second explanation we reject at once, and the first 
seems clearly inadmissible, while the stories are unsupplemented 
by any practical suggestions ; except—and let us do the author 
justice—in two cases; at page 82, when he has been speaking 
of a pair of “ mouchers ”—that is, weak, cowardly rascals, who 
lie, and beg, and pilfer, 2nd cheat, but do not venture on graver 
offences,—he says :— 

“The last news received of the pair came to me in the shape of a 
paragraph in a daily paper about two months ago, to the effect that 
L. had just been sent to prison for the twentieth time as ‘a rogue and 
a vagabond.’ He had been pounced upon by one of the professional 
beggar-suppressors, in the act of soliciting alms from some drunken 
sailors in Whitechapel, his companion escaping for the time. Now, 
let me ask what is to be done with such people? Is it fair to the 
wretches themselves to allow them to go about wasting life in this 
way? A month of mendicancy and a month of hard labour in 
prison therefore,—that is how they exist. I would say, equalise the 
Poor Laws all over the country; seize these helpless vagabonds 
wherever they are to be found, and force them into the workhouse. 
Give them some months of regular life and tolerable food, and so re- 
store something like manhood to them. Then pick out those who 
show any promise of capacity for independent action, and pack them 
off to a land where circumstances render ‘mouching’ impossible. As 
to the rest, some sort of slavery is absolutely necessary for them ; 
and in lack of anything better, let them have that of the workhouse.” 
But the proposal is scarcely valuable, as it is simply a proposal 
to disregard the liberty of the subject and the law of the land, 
when the police or the guardians think well. The other sug- 
gestion is far more worthy of attention; but the difficulties of 
distinguishing between the sincere and pretended desire for 
reform, and of deciding where the penitent shall go—now that 
penal settlements are abandoned—are not wrestled with :— 

“The man who casts in his lot with thieves will hardly be allowed to 
quit the body. Should he try, he is spied after, bullied, and de- 
nounced to his employers, to the authorities, and to his new friends. 
In short, a thief who desires to reform requires a strength of mind 
and a power of moral endurance and self-denial of all kinds which 
are very rare with any, but rarest of all with the fallen. Emigration 
—penal, if you like, but emigration of some sort—is the only remedy 
for him. Looking at our present system of dealing with thieves, ex- 
amining it from every side, it is clear that nothing can be more 
clumsy and inefticient—except for evil. Let any one of robust health 
fancy himself a prisoner within four walls, employed day after day in 
severest labour, without a face to look at except that of the tyrant 
warder or the scowling criminal, without relaxation or kindly inter- 
course of any kind; with nothing, in short, to subdue the darker 
feelings, but with everything to nourish them. Let any one of robust 
health fancy himself enduring this year after year—for a fifth, a 
fourth, or even half of a life—and then say what sort of creature he 
would probably become. Then there is the expense of a system 
which does not reform nor get rid of the thief—in old days gaol fever 
did the latter, when the halter failed—but merely hoards him up for 
a while, to turn him loose on society more wolfish than ever. As we 
deal with the thief, he is about our most costly national luxury; as 
we ought to deal with him, it would be very different. I am con- 
vinced—as I have stated elsewhere—that a person twice convicted of 
theft had better be considered incorrigible; and that the best thing 
to be done with such a person is to ship him off at once to some new 
land, where necessity will compel him to a life of honest labour.” 

Were we to read many such books as this, and allow them to 
influence our conduct and tell upon our imaginations and our fears, 
life would become very difficult. To say nothing of the multifari- 
ous and clever pretences of beggars, and the consequent impos- 
tures on the most cautious and wise amongst the benevolent, 
by which they are made to maintain a multitude of the vicious 
in luxurious ease, our servants—so skilfully are recommendations 
and testimonials concocted—are probably the partners of bur- 
glars, if not burglars themselves. Our maids are their wives or 
mistresses, and valuable assistants; our skilled mechanics get 
the run of our houses as plumbers, painters, glaziers, joiners, 
&e., and for years together unite successfully these occupations 
with the more lucrative gains which they also share with the bur- 
glars, in return for imparting the results of the observations for 
the making of which they have such ample opportunities. The 
village Hampden—the bluff, simple, outspoken hero of the 
alehouse—replenishes his coffers from the plate-chests and 
butlers’ pantries of the county magnates. The patriot is selling 








his admiring and confiding brother-rebels to the police for gold, 
The tenants of our hospitals are tramps, feigning disease 
to earn a few weeks of repose and good living. Our very 
asylums are sheltering wretches simulating lunacy, while they 
rest on their oars before another provincial tour, or in bad times, 
or whilst hiding from the police. Even our doctors may be 
working with forged diplomas, and our lives be at the me 

not merely of ignoramuses, but of double-dyed villains; and 
our very ministers of religion—respected and worshipped—may 
be the off-scourings of society, organising a secret and wide. 
spread destruction of the purity and honesty of their flocks, 
If all this is so,—if a trading company, with branches all over 
England, and embracing every profession and business, is dealing 
in the stolen goods supplied by their own agents; if there is q 
vast organisation for seducing the respectable, and teaching them 
their wicked trade; if there are lodging-houses so arranged that 
malefactors can with ease hide from or escape the police, and 
others where female hawkers and other insignificant and unknown 
persons can be murdered with impunity—one is spoken of where 
seven corpses were found, on pulling it down ;—if fortunes are being 
made by sweating jewellery or by manufacturing housebreakers’ 
tools; if rogues can, for a bonus, obtain places under Government 
for gentlemen; if pensions are used as capital to carry on nefarious 
transactions of all kinds,—if all these and many more outrageous 
proceedings are going on within the knowledge of the author of 
this register of evil, surely he ought to give up names and 
places, and begin to make an end of such dens of iniquity 
and vast organisations for wickedness. He ought to declare 
them, or for ever hold his peace. Writimg a book like this, 
without suggestions for the future, or names and places, to 
enable us to improve the present, is like stirring up recep- 
tacles for foulness, and leaving them to do their worst. If, on 
the other hand, this is only a record of evils that our author 
has been the means of purging away, then to fix the remem- 
brance of them by printing them is to do a gratuitous and irre- 
parable injury to public morality. We have sufficiently indi- 
cated the contents of the book, and shall not pain our readers 
with extracts; they are not of the kind that they would 
appreciate, nor should we care to gratify them, if they would. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Through Bible Lands. By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—So many excellent clergymen of various countries and creeds 
have travelled over the route followed by Dr. Schaff and his party, 
and so many have given their friends and the public the result ina 
volume of travels, that there is not much to say about this book, un- 
less it be to remark that Dr. Schaff, who is an American, has had 
more in view what may be called the critical side of the subject than 
many of his predecessors. He enjoys the novelties by the way, the 
Eastern peculiarities, the beauty or grandeur of the various landscapes ; 
but he has ever his Bible in hand, and his pages are filled with quota- 
tions from it, and from almost every recognised commentator thereon. 
Of course, this gives the book its own special interest, but it is not of 
the kind usually excited by books of travel. There are some good 
remarks on the hieroglyphics and other antiquities of Egypt, and Dr. 
Schaff makes a shrewd guess at the true origin of the famous Sinaitic 
inscriptions, which he rightly says are “as worthless as the inscrip- 
tions of modern scribblers and tourists, who wish to immortalise 
their obscurity by disfiguring the works of God or the monuments of 
man;’’ but he does not appear to know that his wish about a fuller 
investigation of the subject has been realised, and confirms his own 
impression. The book is illustrated by some clever and useful 
diagrams and a great many wood-cuts. Those of familiar scenes are 
interesting, from the good points of view chosen. 

Pretty Arts for Leisure Hours. By E. A. Davidson. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Modest books, like modest people, are apt to under-rate 
themselves, and in this case the title of the book gives but a poor 
idea of its real value. Not that, it is by any means a scientific treatise 
on art, or even a complete exposition of the artistic employmentsit 
so skilfully describes ; but all its directions point—as directions, to be of 
value, always should—to the acquirement of the great principles under- 
lying all art, rather than to a mere mastery of details. This, with the 
constant references to accurate observation of the processes of nature 
and appearances of natural objects, will make it a good companion for 
ladies of leisure, who will find that leather-work—which, if taken to 
as a poor imitation of wood-carving, is a mere sham—is here put in its 
right place, and as a pretty ornamentation only, becomes both ad- 
missible and interesting. Ladies who have strong wrists might 5000 
learn to become good wood-carvers from the chapter on that subject, 
and the one on “Toys, and How to Make Them,” is well worth the 
attention of ingenious mothers and aunts. 
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The Marble Queen. By E. A. Ryder. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—There is an inherent weakness in this story, though the author 
does her best to make it good. The old criticism that the misunder- 
standings which complicate life, as it is portrayed in a novel, would not 
endure for an hour under the conditions of real life, may be applied 
once more. At the same time, we may acknowledge the skill with 
which the writer has combated this difficulty. As a matter of fact, 
none of us know people whom such misunderstandings have actually 
alienated from each other, but it may be allowed that in the Marble 
Queen they are made to seem as natural as is possible. The tale is 
not exactly an agreeable one, but it is powerfully told. In the latter 
part especially, the interest becomes very strong. The writer 
describes life with considerable vividness, and even introduces 
the element of politics into the story, without failing to achieve a 
certain success. Stonedale Lodge. By Frederick Spencer Bird. 
8 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—There is a certain simplicity about the 
construction of this novel which appeals to us almost pathetically. 
The incidents and intended surprises of the plot are so very familiar, 
and the author is apparently so unconscious of their being so, and 
employs them with such a confiding faith in their efficiency, that criti- 
cism is almost disarmed. There is a certain leisurely prosiness, too, 
about the way in which the people talk and in which the story is 
told, that is not of these days. We must give a brief specimen of the 
style :—“ They saw very little of Adéle Blackburn, as she was almost 
always from home, being left to follow the bent of her own inclina- 
tions in everything. Inthe course of years, she married a dashing 
young cavalry officer—the only son of wealthy parents—and her 
time was chiefly occupied in riding, driving, attending balls and garden 
parties, and occasionally in visiting a concert or theatre—a life of 
pleasure and excitement which especially suited her.”’ 





The Student’s Gospel Harmony, being the Four Gospels in the 
Original Greek. By the Rev. John Slatter, M.A. (W. Wells 
Gardner.)—Harmonies of the Gospels are not of unquestioned utility ; 
they often appear to suggest more doubts than they remove. Canon 
Slatter’s book differs from similar works chiefly in the acceptance of 
St. Luke’s order as the basis of the arrangement. Great care has 
evidently been bestowed upon the preparation of the volume ; this is 
especially the case with the tables and indices. The type, too, is re- 
markably clear and good. The plan upon which the author proceeds 
enables him to avoid some mistakes common to other harmonists. 
The great fault of the book is the choice of a text which quite fails 
to satisfy the requirements of modern critical scholarship. It is de- 
scribed as “a simple transcript of Bishop Lloyd’s Oxford edition,”’ 
which seems to differ very slightly, if at all, from the common textus 
receptus. Why the compiler, who is well acquainted with the works 
of Tischendorf, should have passed him by in favour of Lloyd, is 
strange indeed. Canon Slatter offers no explanation of the fact, and 
we can suggest none. In the composition of a Harmony, a sound 
text would seem to be indispensable. The admission, without note or 
¢gomment, of such a passage as John vii., 58, et seq., which, though 
probably true in point of fact, is yet clearly out of place as it stands, 
cannot fail to cause some confusion, and to put a needless obstacle in 
the way of the student. It is to be regretted that a work in other 
respects creditable to the author’s care and scholarship should be 
marred by what seems to us a serious error in judgment. 
Portry.—Songs of a Wayfarer. By F. Wyville Home. (Picker- 
ing.)—We think well enough of Mr. Home’s performance and promise 
to make it seem worth while to speak plainly. He has no common 
gifts of poctical thought, of imagination, and of expression, but he is 
in danger of turning them to ill-account. Such poems as “ Art and 
the Creeds’’ and “ Nature and the Creeds ”’ may pass, if they are but 
the expressions of casual moods; if they are the deliberate expression 
of a permanent attitude of thought and feeling, they are full of 
deadly mischief. Again, there is a series of sonnets, preceded by a 
poem called “ The Shadow Teaches,’’ which have a certain merit as 
literary exercises, but as expressive of feeling have a very sickly 
and unmanly character. In the spirit of “ voluntary humility,” if 
we may borrow the phrase, which breathes through them, we 
are reminded of the extravagances and affectations of the most 
unreal love-poetry of the Elizabethan age. Mr. Home is a young 
man, and may be desirous to show us what he can do, but this 
is not the song that will touch the heart or conquer the judgment 
of this generation. In refreshing contrast to these faults is the 
excellence of not a few of the poems, of those especially which de- 
Scribe nature. Here, a delicate fancy and an uncommon gift of 
melody show themselves at their best. What needs correction is 
nothing more serious than an occasional carelessness. ‘ Abashless ” 
seems to us a quite impossible word. What, again, are “ footless 
mountains ?’’ We suppose from the context that the poet means 
that when the sunlight breaks on the summit, we do not think of the 
foot,—but the expression is not a happy one. Here are some stanzas 
on “Spring,” which the poets, with a faith pathetically enduring, 
still continue to sing :-— 


“O comest thou hither! our pride, 
Our darling, and fresh as a bride, 





We have seen thee, anointed with dew, 
8 where the North Wind blew, 
And breathe on the brooding snow, and draw thy Wind-flower through. 


We have seen thee soften the skies, 
With sweet tears shed from thine eyes, 
And fill with odour the fallow-land where the lark’s nest lies. 


We have seen thee in field and wood 
Unfurl the leaf from the bud, 
As a sun-flash out of a cloud on the sea and the flight of the soud. 


We have seen thy virginal blush 

When the dawn’s voice broke the night’s hush 

i oe, praise in the song of the lark, and thy love in the throat of the 
sh.” 


—tThe Marriage before Death. By George Barlow. (Remington.) 
The principal poem in this volume we shall pass by with brief notice. 
We are sorry to see that so much power, which Mr. Barlow shows ina 
strangely intermittent way, should have been wasted on it. It seems 
to us an ignoble lesson, from the philosophy of “ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.’’ Nor can we say that “ Tua-Tua,’’ “a tale of 
love and savage superstition,’’ is much to our taste. The other poems 
show a power of expression which sometimes seems quite to master 
the writer. Here is an instance of extravagance of thought, as well 
as expression :— 


“So I swoon on for ever, without shadow of endeavour, 
As a passively-receiving image well content to serve ; 
While her presence winds about me, stealing steathily throughout me,— 
Wakening musical re-echo of response in every nerve. 


Yielding up, without resistance, individual existence, 

With every gate of being thrown wide open to receive, 

First, a consciousness of Alice—second, of the great world-palace, 
With its rainbow-rippling echoes—in full triumph I achieve. 

As ariver to the ocean, with mute majesty of motion, 

Rolls the river of her consciousness convolving into mine— 

And our consciousnesses plighted, in a bridal band united, 

Roam from region unto region, a world-consciousness to twine.” 


In the poem “To Mazzini Triumphant,” this power is at its best. The 
writer has a noble theme and a definite belief to express, and he rises 
to his subject, though he does not always keep to the level, and falls 
notably beiow it at the end. His facility in wielding the difficult 
Spenserian stanza is remarkable. Mr. Barlow has elevated himself 
somewhat above what we remember of his last volume of poems, but 
much is yet needed before his undoubted power can be worthily em- 
ployed. The Thames: a Poem. By John Stapleton. (C. Kegan 
Paul.) Mr. Stapleton quotes a passage from Lord Macaulay’s 
“Journal ’’ which justifies his choice of a theme. Certainly, si/rm 
sunt consule digne, but the muse is not equal to the task. The verse 
of this volume is decidedly prosaic; we cannot say anything better 
of it than that it is fairly correct. Every one who knows the Thames 
will allow the truth of the complaint of the following stanza :— 


* But worse the crews of little launches are, 
By steam impelled with wild impetuous speed, 
Who twirl the rudder from each greater jar, 
But rarely in his punt the helpless fisher heed,” 


(“twirling the rudder from each greater jar” being interpreted to 
mean “getting out of the way of big boats,”) but we can scarcely 
commend the expression. It cannot be said, “ Facit indignatio 
versum.”” The Four Gardens. (Elliot Stock.) It requires some- 
thing more than an ordinary courage to try the same theme as Milton. 
We know the fate which Horace predicted for the imitator of Pindar ; 
and the flight of Milton is scarcely less perilously high. If any one 
wants to see how the venture succeeds, let him compare the writer's 
account of the scheme of Redemption, as contrived in what he calls 
the “ Angust Assemblage of the Blessed Trinity” with the third book 
of the Paradise Lost. The author has taken, it is clear, a vast amount 
of troubie with his poem, and has incorporated into it, not without 
some skill, no little of the language of Scripture. His verse is cor- 
rect, but it wants dignity and power. 

A Brief History of Methodism, and of Methodist Missions in South 
Africa. By the Rev. W. Clifford Holden. (Wesleyan Conference 
Office.)—Though much has lately been written on the origin and 
development of the Methodist Church, yet this short sketch of its 
remarkable history will be found useful by many who have not the 
opportunity of reading more elaborate works. Mr. Holden claims that 
he has not written in a polemical spirit, but for our part, we should 
have been glad to find in him a more generous feeling towards the 
Church of England, and to have received from him a more charit- 
able, not to say fairer, estimate of the past relations between that 
Church and his own. A time will come when Ephraim will not 
envy or bear a grudge against Judah, and when Judah will not vex 
Ephraim, but its coming is not much helped forward by books of 
such a tone. Mr. Holden’s history of Methodist Missions in Africa, 
and especially of his own arduous labours in that field, is very interest- 
ing. It is especially gratifying to find that converts in Africa dis- 
play, and in some cases very remarkably, the true missionary spirit, 
—a sure pledge of the future success of the Gospel in these lands. 
The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Eramined. By the 
Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part VII. (Long- 
mans.)—Bishop Colenso now brings to an end a work of which the 
first part was published as long ago as 1862. A tolerably definite 
judgment has by this time been formed of the value of Bishop Colenso’s 
criticisms, and the publication of this volume will not materially 
affect it. The Bishop’s chief conclusion is this,—* The Books of the 











Field-flowers at thy feet, and blue skies overhead, and our love by thy side ? 
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in this work as to the unhistorical character of the Pentateuchal story, 
and the post-Captivity origin of the Levitical legislation,—with 
the single exception of the Chronicler’s writings.’? That is to 
say, the Chronicler’s writings go against the general consensus of 
the other books. The Chronicler was, the Bishop thinks, a Levite of 
the third century B.C., and comes in for some very hard words. His 
work was “thoroughly dishonest.’’ (The Deuteronomist, it seems, 
was Jeremiah.) It is not within our province to discuss at length a 
work of this kind, even if the public were not by this time pretty well 
wearied of the subject. It occurs to us, however, that Dr. Colenso’s 
proposition, taken as a whole, makes a very great demand upon our 
faith. Take, for instance, the jubilee. This custom, often doubtless 
dropped, yet seems to have been in operation, at least fitfully, up to the 
time of the first Captivity, but never afterwards. Yet it is afterwards, 
we are told, that the whole legislation regulating it was invented. It 
seems just as if some two thousand years hence it should be asserted 
that the laws for regulating the trial by ordeal were drawn up in 
the age of Victoriaa——Much of the substance of Bishop Colenso’s 
argument against the popular view of the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch may be found in a little volume, The Pentateuch and the 
Book of Joshua, in the Light of the Science and Morals of the Age. 
(Williams and Norgate.) The author deals also with the moral 
aspect of some of the earlier history. His criticisms will sometimes 
be found hard to answer. At other times, as in the case of the story 
of Joseph, they seem to have little foree. When he says that the 
history is “ nothing more than a mythical tale of a barbarous people, 
steeped in sensuality, superstition, ignorance, and cruelty,” and that 
Jehovah was “a demon delighting in blood,” he uses language which 
is, in every point of view, unseemly as well as false. 

The Famine Campaign in Southern India, 1876-1878. By William 
Digby, Hon. Secretary Indian Famine Relief Fund. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—Mr. Digby does not put this book forward as a history of 
the famine campaign in Southern India. It is too soon, he justly says, 
to write such a history. All that he aims at, therefore, is a collection 
of the facts relating to the famine, and to the policies adopted by the 
Government and by private organisations at the various centres of 
distress, thus furnishing the raw materials for the future historian. 
The book comes thus to be a sort of magazine of famine-facts, and 
as such alone ought it to be judged. We shall, therefore, abstain from 
criticising it by any very severe standard, although we think de- 
cidedly that the author has been very merciless to his readers. They 
are forced to wade through wearisome chapters devoted to the 
wrangles of officials, all zealous in their way do good work, but fright- 
fully at variance as to the way the work should be done, and wordy 
in their strife to an extent that seems to be peculiarly Indian. Nor 
is that all. Mr. Digby has cut up his book into sections, in a way 
that makes it look in parts like a series of newspaper articles strung 
together so as to swell out its size. There is an absence of unity in 
the writing. We are constantly referred backwards or forwards to 
something said elsewhere, and most subjects are treated at undue 
length. Some of these defects are caused by the evident haste with 
which the materials of the book have been gathered together; but 
we take it that they are chiefly due to the inability of the writer to 
raise himself above the merely provincial view of events. There is, 
however, a great deal in these two volumes which deserves most 
serious consideration from all earnest-minded men. In our reading 
we come at every turn upon points of great interest, not merely in 
the history of the famine struggle itself, but in regard to the future of 
our rule in India. Questions social, economic, political, and religious 
are brought up in the most casual way, and make the book well 
worth more than a casual glance. And we must say frankly that 
much of what is revealed is*caleulated to appal the mind, and to 
cause one to ask again and egain the question,—Is not this mighty 
task the government of India, something that is proving too great 
for us ? 

Miscellanies, Literary and Religious. By Christopher Words- 
worth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 3 vols. (Rivingtons.)—The first 
paper in these volumes dates back, as far as the work which it 
describes is concerned, to the year 1832, Dr. Wordsworth paid a 
visit to Pompeii, and it occurred to him that a literary interest might 
be found to attach to the wall-writings still to be seen in that place. 
In this matter he deserves all the credit of a discoverer, and though 
his work has been since, in a way, superseded by more elaborate 
researches, his paper may be read with undiminished interest. 
“ Notes on Greece,” a subject with which the author’s name is insep- 
arably connected, follow. After this, we get into regions of contro- J 
versy. The “ Notes on France” are in a very great degree occupied 
with the difference between the Roman and Anglican systems. Dr. 
Wordsworth’s learning and acuteness enable him to make not a few 
points against his adversaries. He is peculiarly forcible on the 
extraordinary effort of the imagination to which Pope Pius IX. anda 
number of learned and unlearned Cardinals gave their sanction in the 
matter of a certain Aurelia Theodosia, whose remains were found in 
the Catacombs at Rome, and supposed, on the strength of a phial 





discovered near them, and the words “ Nat. Ambiana,’’ to have 





been a martyr of Amiens. Dr. Wordsworth points out that Amiens. 
was not called Ambianum till the age of martyrs was past; and that, 
apart from this, “ Nat. Ambiana,’’ cannot mean “born at Ambianum,” 
but rather of Ambian race (Natione Ambiana). On another 
matter he puts a question which it would be difficult to answer, In 
the Church of St. Germain de Prés he found this inscription, addressed 
to St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin :— 


* Anna, redde propitium 
Per Natum, Natum Filium.” 


He asks,—‘“Where is the end of such mediators? ..,,, t 
May not St. Anne’s mother, the Virgin’s grandmother, by parity of 
reasoning, command them both?” Interspersed in these “ notes”’ oy 
France and Italy are some very pleasant and kindly notes of intercourse 
held with various persons, ecclesiastical and lay. After this we 
have accounts of Lycurgus, Archbishop of Syros, of the Vatican 
Council, and of the Old Catholic Congress. In Volume II. we have, 
after a long treatise on the “ Inspiration of the Bible,’’ some remarks 
made in a very conservative spirit about the “ Revision of the 
Authorised Version ’’ and the “ New Lectionary.” It isa relief to get 
to the hymns, a kind of composition in which the Bishop has achieved 
some very decided successes. “ Religion in Science’’ occupies the first 
place in the third volume, and is followed by “ Religious Use of 
Classical Studies.’ “‘ Ethica et Spiritualia,’ Latin apothegms, collected 
or composed by the Bishop of Lincoln for students in training for 
Holy Orders,’”’ are full of wisdom and piety, though we could not 
assent to all the judgments which these maxims imply. Certain eccle- 
siastical and religious questions are afterwards discussed, and among 
these papers appear the “ Pastoral Letter to the Wesleyans.’’ These 
volumes have much interest and value. They show clearly enough, 
to any who might need to be convinced, that the author is an orna- 
ment to the Bench of Bishops,—and yet, we may add, that it would 
not be well for all his brethren to be like him. 

The Dawn of History. Edited by C. V. Keary. (Mozley and Smith,) 
—We all know that this is an age of manuals. Knowledge has to be 
popularised, and this little volume is an attempt to popularise what is 
known, or supposed to be known, about primitive man. Nothing is 
done in the way of original research or speculation, the editor and his 
fellow-workers confining themselves to the humbler task of putting 
average readers in possession of the general results of what we must 
call pre-historic science, and of the mode and method by which these 
results have been arrived at. The attempt is, no doubt, a very praise- 
worthy one, but at the same time it is necessarily beset with unusual 
difficulties ; and we question whether, in the nature of the case, it can 
be successfully carried out. Some subjects are really beyond the 
capacity of ordinary readers, who cannot possibly have the needful 
equipments with which to grapple with them. Such a subject is 
the growth of language, which it is certainly hard to popularise so as 
to make it attractive. It is difficult to deal with it without pre-suppos- 
ing a good deal of knowledge, or, at any rate, a certain degree 
of intellectual training. We by no means wish to convey that 
this work is a failure; many parts of it explain very lucidly the 
results of modern research, and in particular, the chapter on “The 
Nations of the Old World” is one which everybody may read with 
interest and profit. No pains have been spared with the book, and if 
it cannot claim to be much more than a compilation from the labours 
of others, it is sufficiently clear that the authors have undertaken 
nothing which they had not themselves mastered. A reader who 
comes to this work with a certain amount of preparation will learn 
much from it. 

The Club Directory. By Lieutenant-Colonel James Ivey. (Harrison.) 


*—We doubt whether the materials exist for a really good history of 


Clubs. If each of them had had a Greville of its own, what a volume 
might have been compiled out of their reminiscences! Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ivey modestly calls his book a “directory ;” but he has 
attempted to make it something more. He has drawn from the 
gossipy collections of Mr. Timbs and from other sources, and has 
got together a few, though but a very few, as compared with the 
untold number that must be somewhere, if we could only get at 
them, of the reminiscences of their inner life. Practical details of 
the amount of entrance and subscription, &c., number of members 
and payments are added. A useful feature of the book is the notice 
of foreign clubs, English clubs in the colonies and elsewhere, &c. 

New Epirions.—Poems. By Coventry Patmore. (G. Bell and 
Sons.)—A clearly-printed and well-bound edition, in four volumes.—— 
Johnston's Chemistry of Common Life. Revised by A. H. Church. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.)—Professor Church has brought the con- 
tents of this useful and popular manual up to the present time, bis 
object being to exhibit the present condition of chemical knowledge, 
and of matured scientific opinion, upon the subjects to which it is 
devoted. The Monastery and The Abbot, the two latest volumes of 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co.’s capital illustrated “‘ Waverley Edition” 
of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. The Little Folks’ Painting-Book, by 
Kate Greenaway (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), a book of pictures to 
be coloured by children and young people, with amusing descriptive 
stories and verses by George Weatherby. Simple directions for m&x- 
ing water-colours are also given. 
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Hattersley (M. E.), Norstom> ,Or 8VO  seersereseeersseeerseresseeees (GriMth & Farren) 5/0 | “gis tines ps Pome mg pe en BS Quarter- es - O17 6 
Hebel, Schatzkastiein, with Introd ,&c., by H. Schunemann...(Simpkin & (0) 1/6 mes cae an Di 2 aa ad per line for every additiona! line (of eight words). 
Hope (M.), The Prodigal Daughter, 3rd ed, 3 vols er 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 31/6 ae Acc dvertisements according to space. 
Hopkins (E.), Work amongst Working-men, cr 8vo (Strahan) 3/6 Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
Jack the Conqueror, pm at wei 4to Ferg arg Ae a 36 |) —__— - 
T.), Our Dumb Companions, 6th edition, 4to . ... (Partridge) 5/0 ‘i 

Jee (The Europeans, a Sketch, CF BVO...ss0000 aon (Macmillan) 6/0 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
Jefferis (M.), Some of Life's Lessons. cr 8¥0 «-».(Remington) 10/6 Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Kempis (T.), Imitation of Christ, by H. Goodwin, new edition, 18mo ...(Bell) 2/6 | Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kettle (R. M.), Smugglers and Foresters, new edition, 12mo...(Ward & Lock) 2/0 Kingdom .., ee den a aoa it 8 Suntan Sead © 6 
Lance (M. J.), Mr. Hammereley's Home, 120 ........-..0cseseeseeeeeseeee (Evelyn-) 2/6 | Including postage to any part of America, 
Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. with Introduction, &c.,cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 
London University Calendar (The), 1879 © auavequenepnbeniansqentnntl (Taylor) 4/0 ampton) ... eco ove eee ove cco 220 6 ccc 38 Bin F 8 
| peed oe mend + ene GORD cccvecscees: —_ & ~ ° - Including postage to India. &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8......017 4..... .0 8 8 

eaght (FE. J.), Over the Border, 12M0_ ....cs0+-.ceceree ..(Marcus Waré q ainianteniianheaeiniada 
Em (F). A Broken Blossom, 3 vols cr 8v0........... eeevecces eccceee (S. Tinsley) 31/6 nn me a — - 3 os 
Meriwether (E. A.), The Master of Red Leaf, 3 vols cr 8vo . S. Tinsley) 31/5 RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH.— 
Mine Notes oe CaO i GST | Ae Prise 2864 per aquare yard. Any pattera.—a9 Ladgate Wl, London. 
Plamptre (E H.), Movement in Religious Thought, 12mo (Macm:llan & Co.) 3/6 | , _ Just published, in 2 vols.. 218; at all Libraries, 
Pollok (Liewt-Col.), Sport in British Burma, 2 vols 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 24/0 | M AUD ATHERTON, By Atrrep Leten. 
Pottinger (H.), Blue and Green, 2nd edition, 3 vols cr Svo,..(Chapman & Pall) 31/6 | | Also, at 28 6d, crown S8vo, post free, TAKE MY ADVICE. A Book for 
Prinsep ¢ 2 ee —. gS meg 8vO...... | ——_ “ee = | Every a : eyes complete and trustworthy information on everything per- 
Ramsay (E. B.), Pulpit Table-Talk, 12mo (Simpkin & Co.) 6 | taining to Daily Life. 
Rammay (W) ged an Sane 11th edition, er y~ pevce Py ey 8 6 | London: JAMES BLACKWOOD and Co., Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 
Roe (E. P.), A Face [llumined, 12mo See eee Thi ae a 4 wee eabeman oe meuese gaa? IER — ans 
Schiller, Wilhelm Tell, with Introd., &c., by H. Schumdann (Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 | JOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The FAIRY DELL, a 
Skey yh oo — — A ave — eosvecseccess acnconeceese ee 10 p ,Orend, a ow Fairy, Musical Entertainment, with new Scenes, Slides, 
Smith (Major), Stanley's Wife, a Novel, 2 vols cr 8vo ...... --..(Remington) 21/0 | and Effects, conducted by Mr. Oscar Hartwell, at 4 and 9. THE ELECTRIC 
Sido. be Aosompiensd Gestoman ef ove 8. (0 Wncboceh 1A | L. King THE ZULU WAR, by Mr, W, R. May--VOYAGES IN THE ATR nod 
Sturgis (J.), An Accomplished Gentleman, cr 8vo .... .(W. Blackwood) 7/6 . King.—' ZUL AR, by Mr. W. R. May.—VOYAGES IN { AIR, and 
noe ade Religion, revised edition, 3 vols 8vo ... (Longmans) 36,0 | THE WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE. by Mr. T. C. Hepworth-—THE 
Temple Bar, Vol. 55, 8yo. -+-(Bentley) 5,6 ZOOCEPHALIC TROUPE of Living Marionettes—STOKES ON MEMORY, 
Trollope (A), Chronicles of Barsetshire; The Small Hov Allington, LEOTARD the Automaton, and the AUTOMATIC HEAD. —Diver, Diving Bell, 

Vol. 2, cr 8¥0....++. — (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 











OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS. | 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. | 


pn adhe es 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Monday, May 5. 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT 


TERN will commence on Thursday, May Ist. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.RB.A.S., Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20, 
Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 
I ANCASTER SCHOOL.—tThe 
4 Second Term begins on Friday, May 2nd.—Five 
Open Scholarships have been gained at Cambridge 
during the past year.—For information, apply to Rev. 
W. E. PRYKE, M.A., Head Master. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS. Ten, at least, will be offered on July 

lith and 18th. The value of most of these is £22 10s., 
tenable for two years and renewable.—Apply to the 
Rey. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


NOWER-STREET SCHOOL _ for 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 

DAY, Aprii 24th. Fees, 3, 4, and 44 guineas a Term. 
—For prospectus and further particulars, apply at 80 
Gower Street. 





E DUCATION.—Rev. W. TUCK- 
4 WELL, late Head Master of Taunton College 
School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a few 
YOUNG BOYS as PUPILS.—Address, Stockton Rec- 
tory, near Rugby. 
ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS, 
from 14 to 17—An OXFORD GRADUATE 
(married, experienced, and highly recommended) has 
TAKEN a HOUSE on MALVERN HILLS, to receive 
FOUR PUPILS, who need special care.—Address 
“M.A.” Rosebank, West Malvern. 


OSSALL SCHOOL ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS —Ten, at least, value £40 and 

£20, will be competed for, July Ist. Candidates ex- 

amined at Roseall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics 

or Mathematics, ages 144 and 154.—Apply to Rev. the 
HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


A&8 ISTANT-MASTERSHIP 

WANTED, not in a private school, by an 

Oxford man, in low honours, wisbful for hard work, 

Well recommended, and with experience (not recent 

@xperience) in class-teaching. Salary, at first, a 

— consideration.—Address, “ W.,” 17 Granville 
re, 


DUCATION.—Germany.—A Young 

| Lady wishing to learn German can find an ex- | 
Ceptional opportunity in the family of a Professor at | 
the Heidelberg University. A comfortable home and 
intellectual society. oe references given and 
required —Apply to “OC. W.,” 42 Neuenheimerstrasse, | 
Heidelberg. | 














“ee 


\ ITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, Cater- 

ham Valley. Surrey.—A Limited Number of 
Pupils received. The Summer Term commences 
May 5th.—Principal, Mr. C. H. LAKE, B.A. London. 


] INDER-GARTEN TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 31 Tavist\ck Place, W.C., will open 
THURSDAY, May Ist. 
HART, Hon. Sec., 86 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. N.B.— 
Also a KINDEB-GARTEN in connection with the 
above. 
TNHE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1808, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancyafter Easter. Terms, 200 
guineas. References—the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


HE GRANGE, BUSHEY, HERTS. 

—Miss WILKIE receives a limited number (25) 
of YOUNG LADIES for Board and Education. High- 
Class Professors from London attend for English, 
French, German, Latin, Mathematics, Drawing, Music, 
Singing, and Dancing. A large proportion of the 
Pupils have annually passed the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Examination. 








NOCIETY for the DEVELOPMENT 
of the SCLENCE of EDUCATION. 
President—Professor A. Bain, LL.D. 

There will bea series of Discussions on the Presi- 
dent's work, “ Education as a Science," on Wednesday 
evenings, at 7.30 o'clock, at the Memorial Hall, Far- 
ringdon Street. 

April 30, Doubtful Cases of Sequence, J. Allan- 
son Picton, Esq., M.A., London, Member of the 
London School Beard ; May 14, Classics, Oscar Brown- 
ing, Esq., M.A., King’s Coll., Camb.; 24, Object Les- 
sons, Friiulein Heerwart; 26 (Monday), Presidential 
Address, Prof. A. Bain, LL.D.. Aberdeen. 

Further particulars will be announced. 

on. Sec., C. H. LAKE, E-q., B.A, Lond. 


\T. ANDREW’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY (Limited), ST. ANDREW'S, N.B. 
Head Mistress—Miss L. I. Lumspen, Cert. Student 
in Honours, Girt. Coll., Cambridge. 
Assistant-Mistresses— 
Miss KINNEAR, 
Miss Dove, 
Mies C. L. MAYNARD, 
Miss Woop, 
Mdile. LACHARRIERE, Bachelier-ts-Lettres de 
Faculté de Lyons. 

Friiulein Frrepa Scuipt, Cert. Stud. of the Royal 
Conservatorium of Leipzic and New Academy of 
Berlin. 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough Education at a moderate cost. The 
Head Mistress and Miss Dove receive Boarders. ‘lhe 
School and Boarding-houses are in a healthy position, 
open to the South, with Gymnasium and Play-ground 
attached 


) cert. Students, Girt. Coll., 
Cambridge. 





OOL. 


A HEAD MASTER is WANTED after MIDSUM- 
MER. He must be a Graduate of some University in 


| the United Kingdom, and may net hold any other 
| office or appointment. 


For particulars, apply to Miss | 


‘rhe salary is £150 per annum, with a capitation 
fee, at present fixed at £2 for each boy, and £75 in 
lieu of residence until one is provided by the Gover- 
nors, The average number in the School for the past 
four years has been about 80. 

A new scheme for the government of the School has 
recently been approved, by which the Governors are 
to erect a Master's house and School buildings, to 
accommodate not less than 150 day scholars and 30 
boarders, 

The subjects of instruction include English, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Natural Science, and Greek as an extra. 

Four Exhibitions of £55 a year, tenable for three 
| years, by boys intended for the ministry of the Church, 

and two appropriated Scholarships at St. John's Col- 

seas. Oxford, tenable for five yeurs, are attached to the 

School. 

The holders of the Scholarships are eligible for 
election to eertain Fellowships at St. John's College. 

Other Exhibitions are, when practicable, to be 
established by the Governors. 

A copy of the new scheme and other particulars 
may be obtained of Mr. T. H. KIRBY, Clerk to the 
Governors, Coventry, to whom applications and tes- 
timonials must be sent, under cover, sealed up, and 
marked “Governors of Grammar School—Head 
Master,’ on or before the 10th day of May, 1879. 

\ ANTED, for the Grey Institute 

Collegiate School, Port Elizabeth, Cape of 
Good Hope,a CLASSICAL PROFESSOR. He must 
be a Graduate of a British University, and a prefer- 
ence will be given to one who would be able, if here- 
after required, to give instruction in the higher 
mathematics. 

Fifty pounds will be allowed for passage and other 
expenses incurred in proceeding to Port Elizabeth, 
where the successful applicant will be required to 
assume office on the Ist August next. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent 
in on or before the 15th May next, to each of the fol- 
lowing Referees :— 

Rev. H. J. Johnson, Penrhyn House, Ullet Road, 
Liverpool; Rev. J. Harsant, New Road, Rochester ; 
John Paterson, Esq., 55 Earl's Court Square, London, 
5.W., from either of whom any further particulars 





"SALARY £400 PER ANNUM. 





| may be obtained. 
| _ London, 17th April. 


| led 


Information regarding ‘Nominations, Terms, &c., to | 


be obtained from 
Hon. ; Mrs. RODGER, South Court, St. Andrew's. 
Secs. { Mrs. DANIELL, 13 Bell Street, St. Andrew's. 


| 





A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Dis- 
treesed Artists, their Widows, and Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
Willis’s Rooms, on SATURDAY, May 17th, at Six 


o'clock, 

The Right Bev. the Lord Bishop «cf PETER- 
BOROUGH in the Chair. 

Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 


ged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, B.A., Hon. Sec. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
¥. LAMBE PRIVE, Sec., 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, inclading Wines, One Guinea. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[April 26, 1879; 





YCEUM.—LADY of LYONS.—Mr. 
Irving respectfully announces that in response 

to the expressions of eathusiasm and delight with 
which the public have received the representation of 
the LADY of LYONS at the Lyceum Theatre, it will 
be repeated at 8.15 every evening (excepting Wednes- 
days), when HAMLET will be performed.—LYCEUM. 


YCEUM.—LADY of LYONS every 
evening, except Wednesdays.—* Never, perhaps, 
since the play was presented by Macready and Miss 
Faucit, has a performance of the ‘Lady of Lyons’ 
attracted greater interest or begotten more enthu- 
siasm than that given last night at the Lyceum.”"— 
Morning Post, April 18th.—LYCEUM. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Forty-Fifth Annual 
Exhibition is NOW OPEN from Ten till dusk. Ad- 
mission, Is; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. 
F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools (including Corrodi’s Twenty- 
three Views of Cyprus) is Now Open.—Admission, Is. 


1 ROSVENOR GALLERY.— The 
FoANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS will OPEN on May Ist.—Admission, One Shil- 
ling. 
OETHE’S FAUST.—W. C. COUP- 
LAND, M.A., B.Sc., will deliver a Series of Five 
Lectures on the SECOND PART of FAUST, at South 
Place Institute, Finsbury, on Tuesday evenings, at 
eight o'clock. 

SYLLABUS:—April 29th: Lethe — Faust enters the 
Great World—The Masque of Government—The New 
Ideal. May 6th: Back in the Gothic Chamber—The 
Laboratory—The Unfinished Birth—Classical Wal- 
purgis-Night. May 13th: The Stratagem of Phork- 
yas—The Bridal of Faust and Helena—The Aspira- 
tion of Euphorion. May 20th: Political Ambition— 
Social Activity—The Centenarian—The Last Wrong. 
May 27th: The Gray Women—The Perfect Moment 
—The Angels’ Triumph—The Penitent’s Prayers— 
—* All that is transient only a Symbol.” 

Tickets for the Course, 3s 6d; for a single Lecture, 
1s. May be obtained at the doors, or upon applica- 
tion by post to the Hon. Sec., CONRAD THIES, 83 
Richmond Road, Hackney, E. 


NDIAN CORRESPONDENT.—A 

GENTLEMAN, in one of the INDIAN SERVICES, 
would be glad to correspond from that country for an 
English paper. Has had twelve years’ experience in 
various parts of India. Address,“ N. W. P.,”’ Messrs. 
Deacon's, 154 Leadenhal! Street, E.C. 








BA xk of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347. 

HEAD OFrFice—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Paid-up Capital ... ove vee ee» £625,000 
Reserve Fund ... oes ove «+» 200,000 

DEPOSITS received for twelve months at 5 per 
cent. per annum. 
WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, General Manager. 


_ INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuaryand Secretary. _ 

















NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 

Paid-up Capital .......ce-oeseseesenereeeee 1,487,000 

Reserve fund see 783,500 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
gents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


U2 Sas MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 















estimates also given for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or small families. 


A 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, | 
Regent Street, W. 





ence ESTER CORPORATION 
bi, CONSOLIDATED STOCK. 





The Corporation of Manchester are prepared to re- 
ceive Tenders for an issue of the above Stock to the 
extent of £150,000, being the remainder of £250,000, 
the amount authorised to be issued by the Council. 

The Manchester Corporation Consolidated Stock is 
by Act of Parliament (35 and 36 Vict., cap, 31) made 
a “charge upon the City Rate, and all landed and 
other property vested in or or belonging to the Cor- 
poration, or which may be acquired by them,” 

The City Rate is not limited in amount, and the 
security for this Stock is, therefore, not only the whole 
of the property vested in or belonging to the Corpora- 
tion, but in fact the whole of the property within the 
City of Manchester, the raetable annual value of which 
now exceeds 23 millions sterling. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to “The Consolidated 
Stock Sub-Committee, Town Hall, Manchester,” and 
endorsed “Tender for Stock,” for sums divisible by 
ten, but not being iu any case less than £50, must be 
delivered on or before 4 o'clock p.m. on Tuesday, the 
29th inst., and must state the amount required, and 
the premium which will be given. The Stock will be 
issued free of all charges and expenses, and will 
carry interest, payable half-yearly, at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum from the 24th December last. 

The Finance Committee have decided to fix the 
minimum price of the new issue at £104 on every 
£100 of Stock, below which no tender will be accepted. 

Payment will be required to be made to the City 
Treasurer on or before Tuesday, the 13th May next. 

In the event of the receipt of Tenders for a larger 
amount of Stock than that proposed to be issued at 
or above the minimum price, the Tenders at the 
lowest price accepted will be subject to a pro rata 
diminution. 

Printed Forms of Tender can be obtained at the 
Office of the Registrar of Stock, at the Town Hall, but 
no specific form is absolutely required.—By order, 

JOS. HERON, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Manchester, April 10th, 1879. 


| Fated LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





Assets on December 31st, 1878 .....0..c000+ eee £5,515,780 
Income for the year 1878 .......cccce-seree 486,479 
Amount paid in claims to December 3ist 

last ...0. Sreccesssscees 
Aggregate Keversiouary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted ..... 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to tha new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

Annual Income £279,000 

Assurance Fund £2,181,000 

Bonus added to Policies in January,1877 £357,000 

Total Claims by Death paid..............+... £3,897,000 

Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses...... £6,375,000 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed, on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specitled age. 

_ INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 





11,938,456 




















risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
REPORT, 1878. 

The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT just issued, and 
the latest Balance-Sheets rendered to the Board of 
Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, 
or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


ISSUE of SECOND HALF of CAPITAL. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,600, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
PROGRESS. 

Estates purchased, 122, for £591,783. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £27,000. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,809. 

Profitable Resales made from time to time. 
§ CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd 100,000 





» #1 prem. 4,000 ,, 9 eee 5 
Srd , £2 » 4,000 4 + eee =-100,000 
4th , £3 , 4,000 4 ee 100,000 
- . @ w 4,000 ,, » eee 100,000 
Total...... 20,000 , Total ...... £500,000 


Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share 
premium, is in course of allotment. 
The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 
For latest particulars, apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 








JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ee 
RITISH MUSEUM.—The British 
Museum will be CLOSED on the Ist and RE. 
OPENED on the sth of MAY. Visitors cannot ty 
admitted from the Ist to the 7th of May, inclusive . 
EDWARD A. BOND, Principa) 
24th April, 1879, pel Librarian, 
ciaageanite ele ee) 
ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO, arethe 
largest holders of Whisky in the World, 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica} 
profession in preference to Freuch Brandy, Jt ig 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distillerieg 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, Beaufort Build’ 
ings, Strand, W.C. 4“ 





SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
G OODALL’S 
Tt HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 
\ OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELIOWUS SAUCE IN THE 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainegt 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deljj- 
cious ; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom. 
parable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &,, in 
Bottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. x 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1g 
packets ; 6d, Is, 2s, and 5s tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonig 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indj- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &,; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour, 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 144, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 





Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


(\ OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


G OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
LA Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
XNOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
J Delicious to all kinds of Puddings 
VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
Delicious to everything. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as a usefal 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and 00, 

White-Horse Street, Leeds. 


In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CR0ssE 
and BLACKWELL, London, aud Export Oilmen gener- 
=. Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 





























RUPTURES. 

White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the —— resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 

Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
78 6d, 10s, and 16s cach, pose free. 

CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children they are invaluable. 58 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 

JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and im- 











vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
N 


o. 235, for MAY, price Is. 
CONTANTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. SEELEY'S Lire AND TIMES OF STeIN. By the Right Hon. M. E. Grant 
. M.P. 4 
“ goeceen.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass o 
. Lowrie’s.” Chapter: 38 * 
‘HARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 
oe UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE Book. By William Jack. No. III. 
F SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SiciLy. By Edward A. Freeman, D.O.L., LL.D. 
“ [V.—Inner Syracuse. 
¢, THE CHANCES OF ENGLISH OPERA. By Francis Hueffer. 
1. MANZONI'S HYMN FOR Wnhitscuntipe. By the Dean of Westminster. 
§ A DOUBTING HART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 24-26. 
§, JaNNINA—GREEK OR TURKISH? By George A. Macmillan. 


MACMILLAN and ©oO., London. 








sania 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE CATHOLIC CuuRCH. By the Editor. 
WiLttaAM KINGDON CLIFFORD. By Frederick Pollock. 
Democracy IN VictortA. By Charles H. Pearson. 
PHILIP THE SECOND IN ENGLAND. By the Earl of Ducie. 
Tae History OF Games. By E. B. Tylor. 
CANADIAN PROTECTION VINDICATED. By D. McCulloch. 
ANCIENT IDEAS AS TO ARRANGEMENT OF Cones. By Sir H. S. Maine. 
A PROBLEM IN HUMAN Evotution. By Grant Allen. 
Eoyrt. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Price 74. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for MAY. 





Life under New Aspects. By W. Cham- | Fruit-Farming and the Fruit-Trade. 
Nearly Buried Alive. Second Article. 
Irish Traits. 
The Subsidence of Land in the Salt Dis- 

triets of Cheshire. 
Lost and Found. Part I. | Cornish Customs in May. 
Ideas about Old Maids. Human Curiosities. 
Land Telegraph Lines: their Construc- | Swansdown Villa. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
Travelling in Sicily. 
The Domestic Kitchener. 
Second | Sulphur as a Cure for Diphtheria. 
| Four Poetical Pieces. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
By Joun B. HARWOOD, Author of * Helena, Lady Harrogate,” &c. 
Chapters XVIJ.-XXII. 
W. and R. CuAmBers, London and Edinburgh. 


bers. ‘ 
Tent-Life in Palestine. 
‘Aunt Barbara's Present. 
Whimsicalities. 


tion. 

Amusements at Sea, 

By Swift Tugela. 

Seeming Oddities in Nature. 
Article. By W.C. 








IME.—A Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Litera- 
ture. Edited by EpMUND YaTEs. Price One Shilling. No. IL, for MA Y, 
ready on the 28th inst. 
CONTENTS. 
1. UNEXPLORED PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
2. GREENE FERNE FARM. Chapter II. By the Author of “ The Gamekeeper at 
ome.” 
$. THE QUEEN'S PRIVATE APARTMENTS AT WINDSOR. 
4. THE AGB OF Despair. By H. D. Traill. 
5. Tag Prince AS A MAN OF Business. By James M‘Crea. 
6. ANGLO-INDIAN MARRIAGE-CusToMS. No. I. MISS ARCHDEACON'S BRIDECAKE. 
By Archibald Forbes. 
7. Tot BaB BALLADS (New Series): No. Il. THe PoLIceMAN’s Story. Illus- 
trated. By W.S. Gilbert. 
8, THE NEW GospeL. By W. S. Lilly. 
9. AN OLD RuGBY SCHOOL-LIsT. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. 
10. A MARRIAGE OF PURE AFFECTION. By Dutton Cook. 
ll. Toe SeEaAMy Sipe: A Novev. Chapters IV.,V.,and VI. By the Authors of 
“ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” &c. 
12, ALast Love-LeTTer. By H. B. Freeman. 
13, TOILERS IN FIELD AND Factory. Chapter If. CHARACTERISTICS. By Our 
Special Commissioner. 
14. How 10 MAKE AN Actor. No. 1. A LessON AT THE CONSERVATOIRE, 
15. SPRING: A SONNET. By J. E. Panton. 
16, WHAT IS SOCIETY ? 
17, THE WORLD OF Fiction. By Julian Hawthorne. 
18. How THE Paris COMMUNE MADg THE Repusuic. Part Il. M.THrers. By 
Paschal Grousset. 
19. A BOOKMARKER. 
Office: 1 York Street, Covent Garden; and at all Booksellers’ and Railway 
Bookstalls. 





Just published, interleaved with ruled paper, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A MANUAL of METHOD for PUPIL- 


TEACHERS and ASSISTANT-MASTERS. Intended for the Government- 
inspected Schools of Great Britain and Ireland, and for the Use of Students in 
Training Colleges. By ABR. PARK, F.R.G.S., F.E.LS., &c., Head Master, 
Albion Educational Institution, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey ; 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 





Just published, with Illustrations, feap. 8vc, cloth, 4s. 


A MANUAL of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


Practical and Theoretical, for Colleges and Schools, Madical and Oivil-Service 
Examinations, and for Elementary, Advanced, and Honours Students at the 
Classes of the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. By Huen 
CLEMENTS. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey; 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


MARCUS WARD'S ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. To be Completed in Twenty-Five Half-Crown Volumes. A New 
Illustrated Half-Crown Edition of the Waverley Novels. One or more Novela 
complete in each Volume, with Full-page and other Engravings, specially 
ieee for this Edition. Handsomely bound in a new style, ready for the 
brary, with Viguette Portrait of Author on side in gold. Half-bound 
Morocco, 3s 6d. 


ANNIE of GEIERSTEIN, with 35 Illustrations (10 full-page), is now ready. to 
be followed shortly by The BLACK DWARF, CHRONICLES of CANONGATE, 


and other Stories. 
The ‘“‘BLUE-BELL” SERIES of ORIGINAL NOVELS. 


Each complete in One Volume, price 2s, with Original Illustrations. Evutirely 
New Novels of Healthy Character and Good Tone. 
Now ready, the Volume for May. 
OVER the BORDER. By Mrs. LysaGur, Author of “Breakers Ahead,” &c. 
Illustrated by Catherine A. Sparkes. 


The WAR with the ZULUS. 
New Novel, ready at all the Libraries. A Tale of the Zualus. 


ULA: In Veldt and Laager. By Charles H. Eden, Author 
of “ My Wife and I in Queensland,” “ Fortunes of the Fletchers,” &c. In One 
Vol.. price ls 6d, 

The scene of Mr. Eden's novel is laid in Zululand, where the author has lived. 

The manners and customs of the natives are minutely described. 


Will be published im a few days. 
NEW NOVEL by F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 

MATE of the ‘JESSICA.’ By F. Frankfort Moore, 
Author of “ Sojourners Together,” *‘ Where the Rail Runs Now,” &c. In Two 
Vols., price 21s. 

The scene of Mr. Moore's new novel is at first laid in South Australia, and the 
incidents will be followed with the greatest interest. 








MARCUS WARD and CO., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Bust Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, F.C. 
HEAL AND SON 

HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Furuiture, with Price list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


CHRISTIAN 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (41, or by | 


ACROPOLIS.—| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 


FAMILY TABLE. 
EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


rm GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. “ 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
sd distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oi]. Sold in packets and tins. 








a GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard, 
No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured."— 


Morning Post. 





post 4$d)—The Home of Sennacherib—True Scale for | 
Miners’ Wages—Water-Colours—A Ministry of Health | 
—Sir Jas. Watson on Glasgow Improvements—Kecent 
Excavations in the Colosseum—Art in the Schools and 
Artin the Home—A Celebrated Printing-OfMfice —Terra- 
Cotta, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 

CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 

by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 

article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 

Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 

Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used | 
so many years, signed, “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 





A LL who COUGH, SING, or have 

COLDS should read the following from 8. 
Pearsall, Esq., Vicar Choral, Lichfleld Cathedral :—* I 
am entirely out of your excellent wafers, and am 
suffering much from this unhealthy season. I shall 
feel obliged if you will kindly send me a few boxes of 
(Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers),as they alone afford 
me relief." In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 





Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Paius in 
Chest, Rheumatism, they give instant relief,a rapid 
cure, and taste pleasantly. Sold at Is 1:d and 2s 9d 
per box, by all druggists. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public, 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
I OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Inpices- 


TION, STOMACH AND LIVER COMPLAINTS.—Per- 
sons suffering from any derangements of the liver, 
stomach, or the organs of digestion should have re- 
course to Holloway’s Pills, as there is no medicine 
known that acts on these particular complaints 
with such certain success. Its peculiar properties 
strengthen the stomach, increase the appetite, and 
rouse the sluggish liver. For bowel complaints it is 
invaluable, as it removes every primary de:angement, 
thereby restoring the patient to the soundest health 
and strength. These preparations may be used at all 
times and in all climates by persons affected by 
biliousness, nausea, or disordered liver; for flatulency 
and heartburn they are specifics. Indeed, no ailment 
of the digestive organs can long resist their purifying 
and corrective powers. 
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Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 

THE SOCTAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF COMTE. By 
Professor Edward Caird. 

Last Worps ON Mr. Froupse. By Edward A. Free- 
man, D.U.L., LL.D. 

ANCIENT Ecypt.—V. By R. Staart Poole. 

On THE STUDY OF NATURAL HisToRY. By Professor 
St. George Mivart. 

COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION AND Reciprocity. By 
Bonamy Price. 

Mr. Brownine’s “DRAMATIC IDYLS.” By Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr. 

ORIGIN AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN PHILO- 
SOPHY. By Canon Westcott, D.D. 

Britisu AGricctture. By J. E. Tnorold Rogers. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By 
Gabriel] Monod. 

POLITICAL Lire IN GERMANY. By Friedrich von 
Schulte. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


lhe E NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

for MAY. 1879, price 2s 6d. 

THE NATION BEFOKE PARTY. By Montague Cookson, 
0 


Victor Hveo.—I. By Frederick W. H. Myers. 

THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. 

THE Mipway INN. By James Payn. 

East Rocumewsa. By Viscountess Strangford. 

Rocks AHEAD AND HARBOURS OF ReruGe. By W. R. 
Greg. 

Mrs, CRAVEN AND HER WoRK. By Mrs. M. C. Bishop. 

THE Proposed LOANS TO INDIA. By Professor Henry 
Fawcett, M.P. 

RECENT SCIENCE. (Supervised by Professor Huxley.) 

PROBABILITY AS THE GUIDE OF CONDUCT. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

C, Kegan Paus anil Co, London. 
On April 28th (One Shilling), No. 233. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. With Illustrations by George du Maurier 
and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS. 

MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 10. In which Mr. Barrington loses his Temper. 
—11. In which Mr. Barrington wins a Game of 
Billiards —12. Lansquenet. 

A Spercu ATETON. By Matthew Arnold. 

MENANDER. 

Two ImposToRSs OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

TRUTH OF INTERCOURSE, 

Zips. By James Bryce. 

SUSANNA; an Introduction. (With an Iilustration.) 
Chap. 1. Empty Houses.—2. In a Gig.—3. Coffee.— 
4. * Tell me why Susanna's Fair.”’ 

London: Smita, E.per,and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 


| ideale R’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXIII. MAY. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue GAME OF EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 
ON CHINBSE FAns. 
ARE EXPLOSIONS IN COAL MINES PREVENTIBLE ? 
THE SONG OF ILION. 
METASTASIO AND THE OPERA OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CenTuRY.—Part LII. 
JOHN AITKIN, M.D. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 
REFORMS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 
THE TRUE OMAR KHAYAM. 
Tue Dark Sips OF A BRIGHT PICTURE. 
LETTER ON THE BYRON MONUMENT. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 294, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 
MICHAEL ANGELO AND HIS AGE. 
AGRARIAN DIsTRESS AND DISCONTENT IN INDTA. 
PyM AND SHAFTESBURY : THE TWO PopisH PLOTS. 
EGyptT: HIEROGLYPHIC AND CUNEIFORM INTERPRE- 
TATION. 
SECRET CORRESPONDENCE OF LOUIS XV. 
EARLY ENGLISH HisTORY: ProFessors STUBBS AND 
Bricur. 
. THE AGAMEMNON AND THE ODYSSEY. 
. THE SOUTH-AFRICAN PROBLEM. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 








CP NM oper 


HE NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINRFE for APRIL, is now ready, price 28 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

1. SoutH AFRICA. 

2. Our PuBLic ScHoors.—II. HARROW. 

3. THROUGH THE AGES: @ LEGEND OF A STONE AXE. 

4. PuBLic LIBRARIES AND THETR CATALOGUES. 

5. THE DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER. By Thomas 
Hardy. 

6. THE THOUSAND AND ONE NiGHTs.—II. 

7. THE MALADMINISTRATION OF CHARITIES BY THE 
CITY CoMPANIES. 

&, THe Ear.y Days OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

9. Tue PoeTRY OF THE OXFORD CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 

10. SELECTED Books. 

C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


Edited by Rev. S. Cox.—Price 1s, Monthly, post free, 
mlmuHE ina UO BIE O R, 
for MAY, contains:— 
1. Tue Book or Jos. VI. THE SOLILOQUY OF JOB. 
tir-t Monologue. By the Editor. 

2. A Worp-StupY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. Part I. 
By Professor John Massie. 

3. THE NINETEENTH PSALM  RECOXCILED WITH 
CHRISTIAN OPTIMISM. By Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 

4. A Few VAnious READINGS IN THE New TEstTA- 
MENT. By Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

&. ON THE COMING OF THE MessIAH. By Rev. J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., D.D. 

6. A Bispiicat Nots. By Dr. Vance Smith, Canon 
Farrar, D.D., aud Dr. W. Sanday. 

7. Brier Notice. By the Editor. 

London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row: 











PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British My 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) . 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 1 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


titi tities , (TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

j »—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention disp) 

struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. grey — 

that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of P; 7 

less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. Somme 
G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen % 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 





Seum) > 
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KINAHAN’S 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
aa THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a Jone man’s Companion, a bachelor's Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man's Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY's Westward Ho? 


In 1 oz., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 





WHISKY. 








“WESTWARD 


HO!” 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*," In use in most households throughout the 

AND SAUCES, Kingtom. 

CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY witb fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


COTTONS. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





BROOK’S SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
PATENT GLACE THREAD,| Gola Meaal, Paris, 187s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


CROCHET AND TATTING ONLY PRIZE MepAL, London, 1851. | 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
COTTON y eee EMBROIDERY COTTON. 
’ Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
ont Ry hye - 
Gold Medal, South Africa,1877. | 
Of all Drapers Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 


Throughout the World 1876, for Variety and General 
5 . 


B R A V A 














Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


R O N. 


ded by all Physici 








1 Ss’ I 
(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) [eee 
FOR AN#MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &. 


BRAVAIS’ IRON (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhaa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépdt in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra), and at all Chemists. 
Beware of dangerous imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of al} 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 





Used in every Hospital.} 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZS AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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40s. T 8B AL ASI 


(Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 
Based on Hellwald’s *‘Die Erde und Ihre Voelker.’’ 
Edited and Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.GS.,, 
Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” “ Geographical Distribution of Animals,” &c. 
With Ethnological Appe.dix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 

20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 2is. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY. 


A Series of Six Lectures, delivered under the Auspices of the Meteorological 
Society. 
By Dr. MANN, F.R.G.S.; J. E. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S.; R. STRACHAN; 
Rev. W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A.; G. J. SYMONS, F.R.S.; and J. R. SCOTT, M.A., F.R.S, 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 4s 64. 


A. 


[Nearly ready. 





[Yearly ready. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“The science of Meteorology, as it is studied at the present day, may well receive the designation of 
‘modern.’ Its renovation dates from the proposal to employ telegraphy in the transmission of meteorological 
observations, which proposal was realised hardly more than a quarter of a century ago. The diffusion of this 
knowledge, however, is slow, and it appeared to the Council of the Meteoro!ogical Society that a set of lectures 
explanatory of modern views, and shiwing how the stock of knowledge of an older date may be thereby 
illustrated, would, in the present condition of the science, be well timed. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Svo, 108 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS ; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





FREDE- EDWARDS & SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 


Hot-Water and Sanitary Engineers, will forward any of the following Illustrated Sheets issued by them, 
on receipt of Staraps, at the rate of $d for each Sheet-— 

1. SLOW COMBUSTION BRICK-BOTTOM BAS- 9. TILED KITCHENERS, constructed after the 
KET GRATES, constructed on the Principle Recom-| Principles Recommended 4 Mr. Epwarops, in his 
mended by Mr. EDWARDS. publication on the “ Use of Fuel ia Cooking.” 
af i = GRATES, for Bedrooms, alt LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Private 
Servants ces, &c. ‘amilies. 

3. REGISTER GRATES, Prepared for Tiles. 

4 DOG GRATES, with’ Brick Backs, Tiled Sides| ,,)\, LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Public In- 
and Hearths. : nseagalnens 

5. Dr. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING GRATES. | _ 12. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIO STOVES, with 

6, WOOD CHIMNEY PIECES, in Oak, Walaut, — aw air Chambers, to eupply Fresh, 


Ebvnised Mahogany, Birch, Pine, &c. 
13. GILL AIR-WARMERS, and Dr. 


7, MARBLE FENDER CURBS. 
8. BRASS FENDERS, FIRE IRONS, and FIRE-| SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
14. GOLDS WORTHY GURNEY'S STOVES. 


IRON RESTS. 
49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent St., W. 


| DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 


ARNOTT'S 

















The Nineteenth Number of the New Fashion Book 
is now ready, price One Shilling. 

The Information respecting Materials and Fashions has been col- 
lected from the best Sources; and the I}!ustrations comprise every 
description of Models. CostumMES, Mantles, Féte Dresses, Made-up 
Lace, Millinery, Young Ladies’ Costumes, and Boys’ Suits are fully 
described, and the Prices are quoted; so that Ladies unable to visit 
town can “SHOP AT HOME.” 

The Book is enlarged to 36 pages, and in addition to the above, 
contains a Price-list of Drapery, Hosiery, Ribbons, and Haberdashery, 
at Manufacturers’ prices. Terms, Ready Money, without Discount. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R&.&., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


THE 


NEW 
FASHION 
BOOK, 


Post Free 
FOR 
TWELVE STAMPS. 

















BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 

MAY,1879. No. DCCLXIIL Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME.—Part IT. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT FreNncu Rervs.ic. 

JOHN CALDIGATE.—Part XIV. 

=s Seeuee OF THE NorTH-WesT FRONTIER OF 
NDIA, 

THE LIFE OF THE Prince Consort. 

Tue POLicy Or THE BuDGET. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
The LATE GENERAL TAYLOR. 
Just published, 8vo, 10s 64. 

DESTRUCTION and RECONSTRUC- 

TION; Personal Experiences of the Late War in 

the United States. By Richard Tay.or, Lieu- 

tenant-General in the Confederate Army. 

“ The author has always the merit of giving his views 
very frankly; and many of the feats of gallantry he 
relates are pow put on record for the first time.... The 
whole volume is full of varied interest, and it also tella 
us much of pol.tical personages on either side.”— 
Saturday Revie. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


for 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


This day is published. 


The HOUSE of LYS: One Book of 
its History. A Tale. By Major-General W. Q. 
HAMLEY, late of the Royal Engineers. Author of 
“ Guilty, or Not Guilty?" 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


An ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 
By JULIAN Sture@is, Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Now Complete. 

SAUL WEIR. By the Author of 
“ A Modern Minister.” ith Twelve Lilustrations 
by F. BARNARD. 2 vols., bound in cloth, price 16s 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Ediaburgh and London. 


NEW SERIES. 
TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” No. 


XIIL. is published this day, price 1s, containing :— 
COUSIN JOHN'S PROPERTY. 
A MODERN MAGICIAN. 
EDGAR WAYNES ESCAPE. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 

EDINBURGH and LONDON. 

FOURTH EDITION, now ready, demy 8vo, 9) pp.. 
price ls; by post, 2d extra. 


LORD LYTTON AND THE AFGHAN 
WAR. 
Py Captain W. J. EASTWICK. 


London: R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 52 and 36 
Parliament St.; & 52 Buckingham Palace Rd., 8. W. 


~ At all th» Libraries, with Two Portraits, 2 vols. _ 
8v0, cloth boards, 24s. . 
MEMOIR of the LIFE and EPIS- 
£ COPATE of BISHOP SELWYN. By the Rev. 
H. W. Tucker, M.A., Author of “ Under his Banner,” 
&e. 





Tilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6:7. 
HE WATCHERS on the LONG- 
SHIPS: a Cornish Tale of the Eighteenth 
Century. By James F. Cops. 
“A capital story, and one we heartily commend to 
boy readers, both gentie and simple." —Guardian. 


With Tinted Illustrations, by G. L. Seymour. 
RUE UNDER TRIAL. By F. 


PALMER. Crowa 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 


3s 6d. 

“One of the best boy's books we have seen for a 
long time...... 80 well put together that we believe no 
reader who once took up the book would put it dowa. 


t finishi 


withou' ig it. 
Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s 62. 


"Standard 





MONTH by MONTH: Verses for 
I Children. With Twelve Original Illust-ations 
by T. Pym. 


W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


HE EVOLUTION of MORALITY: 
being a History of the Development of Moral 

Cultare. By C. STANILAND WAKE 2 vols, pp. xvi., 

505 and xi.-475. price 21s. 

* An extensive and valuable collection of facts bear- 

ing on the important problem treated of by the author.” 

—fortnightly Review, 

“The work throughout is as interesting as it is 

thoughtful and well written."—Sritish Quarterly 

Review. 

“ Acute and original speculations, while the tone of 

the entire work is temperate and reverent and fair 

towards opp “—Inquirer. 

“A treatise embodying a vast collection of facts, 

from which conclusions of great historical and philo- 

sophical interest are produced." —Scotsman. 

London: TRUBNER and Co. 


WAFETY for STREET DOORS.— 
CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES, with smal! and 
neat keys. Patent Fire and Thief-Resisting Safes, all 
sizes. Gash and Deed Boxes. Price list sent free.— 
CHOBB and SON, 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. 
Paul's, E.C., and 68 St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 











SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Londoniana. By E. Walford, 
M.A., Author of “The County Families,” &c. 2 


vols,, 21s. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. WIESENER. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, Author of * The Heir of 
Radclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ An excellent and interesting book.” —Academy. 


Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DixON. SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and IL., 
8vo, 30s. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


Ry Lieutenant-Colonel E. S. BRIDGES, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, (Next week. 


’ 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Orange Lily. By the Author 


of “ Queenie,” &c. 2 vols. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. 


RoBINsON, Author of ** Grandmother's Money.” 


“* Coward Conscience’ will add not a little to the 
writer's reputation. Its interest never flags.”"—Court 


Journal. 
Rhona. By Mrs. Forrester, 
SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


Author of “ Viva,’’ &c. 


“An amusing novel, exceedingly well told, and 
written with more than usual spirit and ability."—Post. 


All, or Nothing. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 
4*This interesting story is full of bright and graphic 


touches.”—/Spectator. 
Quaker Cousins. By Mrs. Mac- 
“ This book is pleasant and interesting." —Athenzum, 


DONELL. 38 vols. 
A Fatal Passion. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A powerful and interesting novel.”—Post. 


XTRA PHYSICS, and the 

MYSTERY of CREATION: including a Brief 

Examination of Professor Tyndall's Admissions con- 
cerning the Human Soul. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘*By showing how science is veiled in mystery, by 
bringing the intuitive philosophy face to face with the 
aggressive physical philosophy of the day, the writer 
has performed a difficult task......Starting with the 
admissions of Professor Tyndall as a representative 
of the physical school of thinkers, his reasoning is 
concise, connected, and profoundly suggestive.”"—See 
Review by “J. M.,” Jnguirer, March 15th, 1879. 

* It will be seen that the writer understands the real 
mature of the problem with which he has to deal...... 
No one can read half-a-dozen pages without becoming 
convinced of his power of actte and subtle thought, 
and his mastery of accurate and forcible expression.” 
—The Argus. 

“This book sends some new light into the ocean of 
darkness which surrounds the little island of our 
knowledge.”—Ziterary World. 

“One of the most remarkable endorsements of 
religious faith by science that have ever appeared.” — 
Kensington News. 

“It may be the difficulty of the subject, or the dull- 
ness of the recipient, but the author's argument 
strongly suggests Coleridge‘ exp'aining metaphysics to 
the nation,’ and Byron wishing ‘he would explain his 
explanation.’”—Jron. 

* He is a rigorous and skilful reasoner, and is par- 
ticularly successful in dealing with the statements of 
Tyndall on consciousness, and the speculations of 
Huxley on protoplasm.”— British Quarterly Review. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 








- Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
: tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
Second Edition, ready this day, prive 5s; superior 

edition, 7s 6d. 
ATHARINEof SIENA: aBiography. 
By JosepHINe E. BurLer, Author of “The 
With Portrait 





Memoir of John Grey, of Dilston,” &c. 
on Sreel. 
London : DYER BROTHERS, 21 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
Just out, Eleventh Edition, post free, 1s. 
OW to INVEST.—“A reliable and 


hence a valuable guide. Should be purchased 





by investors and read by them with thoughtful care.” 
—Vide Public Press. 

Published by E. J, BARTLETT, 30 Great St. Helen's, 
London. 





tits 


NE W WORKS. 
CAESAR: a Sketch. By James AnTHony Frovupg 


M.A., formerly fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With Portrait of Cwsar and a M 
8yo, 16s. ap. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM; Our Home on the 


Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. With Map and 65 Woodcuts 
8vo, 7s 6d. : 


TALES from EURIPIDES: Iphigenia, Alcestis 


Hecuba, Helen, Medea. By Vincent Kine Cooper, M.A., late Scholar of B ] 
College, Oxford. . Tasenose 


Feap 8vo, 3s 6d. 
FOUR LECTURES on SOME EPOCHS of 


HISTORY, delivered in Ely Cathedral. By the Very Rev. CHARLES MeRIvALE DD 
Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo, 5s. .—— 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. Complete Edition, 


thoroughly revised, with New Preface and “Conclusions.” 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal 
Part VII., completing the Work, 8vo, 24s. ‘ 


VILLE on ARTIFICIAL MANURES., their 


Chemical Selection and Scientific Applications to Agriculture. Translated and Edited 
by Witi1Am Crookes, F.R.S., V.P.C.S. 8vo, Plates, 21s. 


The PATENTEE’S MANUAL. By J. Jonnsoy, 


Barrister-at-Law, and J. H. Jounson, Solicitor and Patent Agent, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and Glasgow. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Crown 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’s NEW BOOKS. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


On May 1, demy 8vo, with Portraits, 18s. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE 
OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 





NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
On April 28, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 





NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by the Author of “Thornicrofts Hall,’’ “Under Seal of Confession,” &c., &. 
NEXT WEEK AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BASILDON. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt, Author of ‘ Thorni- 


crofts Hall,” ‘* Under Seal of Confession,” &., &c. 2 vols. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “PHYLLIS.” 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


‘‘ATRY FAIRY LILIAN.” By the Author of “Phyllis,” 


“Molly Bawn,” &c. 3 vols. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


DINNEFORD’S 
For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 


and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


Safest Ap MAGNESIA. 
onstitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 








DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
PICTURES of the PAST; Memories of Men I Have Met 
and Sights I Have Seen. By Francis H.Grunpy,C.E. 1 vol. large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Containing Reminiscences of Parrick BrRaNwett Bronté, Leien Hunt, GEORGE HENRY 
Lewes, GEORGE STEPHENSON, GEORGE, PARKER BIDDER, and many other Celebrities. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


NORSTONE ; or, Rifts in the Clouds. By M. E. Hattersley. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. . , 

This book is chiefly descriptive of chorister life in a Cathedral city, The climax of the story is the recog- 

«ion of one of the boys, who was a noble charac er, but des; ised, on account of his cir cumstances, as the 
it 00 of a good and wealthy peer. It is the author's first attempt at writing a story. 





The NEW VOLUME in “The STORIES for DAUGHTERS at HOME” SERIES. 


MY SISTER’S KEEPER. A New Story for Girls. By 


Lavra M. Lang, Author of “Gentleman Verschoyle,” “A Girl's Story,” &c. With a Preface by Mrs. 
TOWNSEND, Piesident of tle Girls’ Friendly Society. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s, (Just out, 


“Written in a bright and pleasing style."—/Pictorial Wor'd. 





THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 
The New Volume, No. 7, will be published on MAY Ist, entitled, 


“NEVER WRONG, and IT WAS ONLY IN FUN.” Cloth, 
price 1s. 


Over 160,000 copies of the volumes in this Series have been sold. The Reissue is well printed on good 
per, medium 1émo size. The Title and Frontispiece coloured by Edmund Evans. The Cover tastefully and 
attractively designed by Burn. 


TRIED by FIRE. By Francis Carr, Author 


| of “ Left Alone,” Not Lancelot nor Another,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


e 


(Just out. 


. 
NEW FOR a DREAM’S SAKE. By Mrs. Herbert 
| MartTix, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
| “Jtis written in the same pleasant style and graceful language as ‘Bonnie 
N '@) V E L S | Lesley.’""—Athenwum, : 
| “The novelette has its obvious morals, which are not the less effective because 
| there is no attempt to point them obstrusively. Mrs. Martin is to be congratulated 
T | on having achieved a fresh success with her new story.”"—John Bull. 
A | «Will not disappoint those readers who remember with pleasure the bright 
| freshness and charm of her last story. Those who liked ‘ Bonnie Lesley’ 
may send for its successor with the certainty of finding two interesting volumes 
ALL T KH E | full of good character-drawing and amusing society sketches."—Daily News. 

| Very pleasantly written, and the moral of the love-story should teach young 

LI BRAR ES | ladies a wholesome lesson."—Dai/y Chronicle. 

S| 
‘The SECRET of the SANDS; or, the 
| * Water Lily’ and her Crew. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 

& | “We own that we were fascinated ourselves by the story of the cruise......We 
can add conscientiously that we have really enjoyed the book.”—Saturday Review. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





COMPANION-VOLUME TO THE ‘‘ HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE.”’ 
This week, in crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, 10s 6d. 


SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE: 

From the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. 
Part I.—ROMAN THOUGHT: Religion, Philosophy and Science, Art and Letters. 
Part II.—ROMAN STYLE: Descriptive, Rhetorical, and Humorous Passages. 

Edited by CHARLES 8S. CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Merton Coll., Oxford, Head Master of Bradfield College; and 
PEAKE BANTON, B.A., sometime Scholar of Jesus Coll., Cambridge. 
With Synopsis and Indices complete. 


london: CHARLES GRIFFIN and COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall Court. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 








A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing the Names 
of all the New and Choice Books added to the Library during the past and present 
seasons, is now veady, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


4 NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, containing the | 


Names of nearly Three Thousand Books, the surplus copies of which have been withdrawn 
Sroin the Library for Sale, at grevtly reduced prices, is also now ready for delivery, 
postage Sree, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of « BY PROXY.” 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
UNDER ONE ROOF. 

By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy.” 


Mrs. HAWEIS'S NEW BOOKS. 
In the press, small 8vo, cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


The ART of DRESS. By Mrs. H. R. 
Haweais, Author of * The Art of Beauty,” * Chau- 
Fad for Children,” &c. With numerous Ilustra- 

ons. 


Just ready, a New Edition, Revised and partly Re- 
written, with several New Chapters and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s 6d, of 


The ROSICRUCIANS: their Rites and 
Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire 
and Serpent Worshippers, aud Explanations of 
Mystic Symbols in M and Tali of 
Primeval Philosophers. By Hargrave JEN- 
NINGS. With Five Full-page Plates, and upwards 
of 300 Illustrations. 


“NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 





In the press, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? By W. 


__H. Mactock. 


To be ready immediately, with 150 Illustrations, price 
One Shilling. 2 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1879. Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN. Wish Llustratlons of the 
Principal Piciures in t!.e Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. The greater number of the Sketches 
Drawn by the Artists. 





Nearly ready, profusely Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 1879. Wi 


Illustrations of the Principal P.ctures at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 





Now ready, the Seventh Edition of Vols. I. and IL, 
8vo, 12s each. 


demy 
A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 
By Justin McCARTHY. 

*“Cri.icism is disarmed before a composition which 
provokes little but approval, This is a really good 
book on a really interesting subject, and words piled 
on words could say no more for it...... Such is the 
effect of its general justice, its breadth of view, and 
its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers 
will close these volames without looking forward with 
interest to the two that are to follow.”"—Saturday 








Now Tt crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 61, 


PRIMITIVE MANN and 
CUSTOMS. By James A. FARRER. 
OUIDA'S LAST NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
5s, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


FRIENDSHIP. By Ouida, Author 


of “Puck,” “Under Two Flags,’ *Tricotrin,” 
“ Ariadne,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME by the AUTHORS of “ READY- 
MONEY MORTIBOY.”"—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


*TWAS in TRAFALGAR’S BAY, and 


___ other Stories. By WALTER BusaNnt & James Rios, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s,a NEW and CHEAPER 


EDITION of 
LESS BLACK than WE’RE PAINTED. 


By Jamks Payn, Author of * By Proxy,” &c. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Each complete in 1 vol., illustrated boards. 

The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 
The AMERICAN SENATOR. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
DICK TEMPLE. By JAmes GREENWUOD. 
ROXY. By Epwarp Ea@ueston. 
FELICIA. By M. BetHam Epwarps, 
FATED to be FREE. By Jaan InGetow. 

UGHT. By Harararr Jar. 

COLLEEN. By Harriett Jay. 

The EVIL EYE. a KaTaeeine S, Macquorp. 
NUMBER SEV: EEN. By Hanay Kinosier. 
OPEN! SESAME! By Frorence Mareyar. 
WHITELADIES, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
The BEST of HUSBANDS, By James Payn. 
WALTER'S WORD. By Jamas Payn. 
HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
DIAMOND OUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Tro..ors. 
FILTHY LUCRE. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUS. 
The MYSTERY of MARIE ROGET. By Ep@aa A. Por. 
TALES for the MARINES. By WALTER THORNBURY | 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
or MAY. 


BELGRAVIA, 


CONTENTS. 

DONNA QuIxoTE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated 

by Arthur Hopkins. 
HALF-AN-HovR aT DipcoT JuncTION. By J. A. Wilson. 
A NIGHT IN THE HiGHWay. By F. W. Robinson. 
MAYBUup. By William Senior. 
QuINTAIN. By Robert MacGregor. 
SPRING'S GIFTS. By Alex. H. Japp. 
FROM THE CHAPEL Boor. By Henry W. Lucy. 
AN UNR«QUITED ATTACHMENT. By James Payn. 
PETER THE GREAT. By James Forfar. 
OVeRBURDENED. 
QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By C. Gibbon. Illustrated. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 


for MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
UnvER WAICH LorD? By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 
On AS#EEP-STATION. By Redspinner. 
WILLIAM JAMBs LINTON ASA Pogt. By H. B. Forman. 
THe BAR AS A TRADE. By pete Xam. 
WILLIAM MuLRgApDY. By Mary M. Heaton. 
WHALES AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS, By Dr. A. Wilson. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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WILLIAM 6S. 
FURNISHING 


GENERAL 


ee 


BURTON, 
IRONMONGER 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, w. 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the hest article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. 
| Fiddle; Bead | King's 
or Old, or or 
Silver.| Thre’d Shell. 


— 


Best Quality strongly 
plated. 
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BS TADS FOtKS ccccccsccccccscscvecs 
12 Table Spoons.... 
12 Dessert Forks .... 
12 Dessert Spoons . 
12 Tea Spoons 
6 Egg Spoons, 
2 Sauce Ladies... 
1 Gravy Spoon, 
2 Salt Spoons, gi 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. . 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .... 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ... 
1 Butter Knife ....... 
i Soup Ladle... soe 
1 Sugar Sifter .....cccccosssesseres 


“mo 


WOONDNKFAOAAOHNNOS: 
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couwmowmnmooamoscooso™ 


Sowanmacoocorocoeococooco 


CODD 


Total ..ccccccccccrcsccccee SS 19 FIL 19 6130 6 

An OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and a relative 

number of knives, &c, £2 15s. A second quality of 

Fiddle-Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 233 per doz 
Dessert, 17s. Tea Spoons, 12s, 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS. 


Knives. Forks. 
Best ELECTRO PLATS. Pr Doz. Pr Doz. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades... £2 5s... £1 19s. 
Do., do. Richly Chased Blades........... . 3 2 8s. 
Silvered do., do., do. ..... uiantons a 

Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 8s; 12 knives and 
forks, lds. 








Fish Carvers, in Cases,,,.scrsseseerseeee £0 160 to £4 48 
Tea and Coffee Sets, four pieces...... 3150,, 21 Os 
Dish Covers, set of four ....c0.ee+e0 9 00,, 24 0s 
Corner Dishes, set of four....cos..0+ - 7100,, 1818s. 
Biscuit Boxes. 106 ,, 510s. 
Cruet Frames 12 0 ,, 10 10s. 





DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... £2 14s. 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 4 4s. 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pai 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ........ 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs ...... 
Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s to 15s. 


SAMPLES at the above rates POST FREE. 
| ceasing by the PATENT 
ay PROCESS. 








UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all warranted. 


| Table Dessert Carv’rs 
The Blades are all of the Finest Steel. [eaives Knives pr. pair 

















34-inch Ivory Handles .,.per doz..12 6| 9 6! 6 0 
3g-inch do. do. oo Oo 16 6/12 0| 6 6 
Sg-inch do. to Balance... me 18 613 6 6 6 
3g-inch fine do. do. ...... *” 25 019 0| 7 6 
3j-inch do. do. - }21 0/16 0| 7 6 
4-inch do. do. .. ” 24018 0| 7 6 
4-inch fine do. do. » =©|32 0121 0] 9 6 
4-inch fine do. do. » |36 0/26 0/10 6 
4-inch finest African » |40 0 32 0/18 6 
4-inch do. African » |45 0/35 0/14 6 
4-inch do. African » |46 0/35 0/14 0 
4-inch do. African » |51 0/40 0/17 0 
4-inch silver ferules . » |40 0/82 0/15 0 
4inch do. do.  ...... ea 50 0:39 0/17 0 
4-inch do. elec plat. blades ,, (48 0,35 0| — 
Nickel elec-plated handles } 
King's, Bead, or Thread | | | 
PACETN dO. sserssrreeeeee 9 | 23 0:19 0) 7 6 
Black horn rivet.handles ,, | 7 6| 7 0! 3 0 
Do., large size G0..0 » | 9 6) 7 6] 3 0 
Do., to Balance do... 4 %(|12 6)10 0] 4 6 
White bone do... 5 |12 6/10 6) 5 6 
Best bone Go... » {18 O114 0] 5 6 
A large assortment of RAZORS, SCISSORS, and 


PEN, POCKET, and SPORTSMEN’S KNIVES. 








ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 

RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

aati REGISTER STOVES, 9s to 
5 18s. 

RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with 
Ormolu Ornaments, £4 to £36. 
c=" TILED STOVE GRATES, 

£3 8s to £36. 
OG STOVES, in great 
OAL-ECONOMISING 


variety, 


13s 6d to £20. 
STOVES.— 
These are the reverse of ordinary Register Stoves ; 
all the heating surface stands out prominently in the 
room. The canopy forms a hot-air chamber ; the cold 
air, introduced at the plinths, passes up the sides and 
back through a series of gilis, and having become 
heated, proceeds through a perforation at the top of the 
canopy. Facility is afforded for the access of external 
air, when desired. The back of the Grate is so con- 
structed as to consume the smoke arising from the 
fire, and the body is arranged to admit of slow and yet 
perfect combustion. The stove is in operation in three 
of the Show-rooms. 

ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, 

Libraries, &c., 33 9.1 to £10 2s. 
NTEEL FENDERS, for Drawing- 


kK rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s to 


£20 15s. 
ARBLE FENDERS TILE 


HEARTHS 
PIERCED BRASS FENDERS, 42s to 
7 £10. 
FIRE-IRON RESTS, 12s to £15 10s 
per pair. 
1 [{IRE-TRON STANDS, 12s to 60s each. 


. 


PIRE-IRONS, from 4s 3d the Set of 
* Three to £6 10s. 


HIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIP- 

TIONS.—The richest Assortment of CHIMNEY- 

PIECES is exhibited. It embraces foreign and 
English marbles. Prices from. £1 10s to £100. 


O*® EN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, 
£2 23 6d to £20. 


OT PLATES, from £5 upwards. 

ATENT KITCHENERS, £3 17s to 
1 AS COOKING STOVES, 10s 6d to 

OT-AIR and HALL STOVES. 

AS REFLECTING STOVES, 30s 

OT-WATER WORK.) 

AS ENGINEERING} 


Go A. ty a0 0 © PS. 
Iron, Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, and Ebonised. 
New Stock of Four Hundred different Designs. 


and 





ESTIMATES 
FREE. 


IRON—Plain black, open ..... rebeeonie 2s4dto 7s 6d. 
" Enclosed boxes, ornamented 5s 9d to Ils 0d. 
pat Do., do., highly finished...... 1's 6d to 100s 0d. 

Do., do., Cabinet  ......0eee0e 21s 0d to 105s 0d. 


Solid Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, or 
Ebonised, with Shovel and Lining, 


full size 243 Od to 165s 0d. 


AMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 

invites attention to this Season's Show of 
LAMPS, comprising, among others, the following 
varieties :— 










Kerosine Oil Table Lamps ...........+++ 2s 6d to 12s. 
Patent Duplex do......... . 14s 6d to £6 Lis. 
Suspending do... . 530d to £9. 
Wall do... 53 6d to £1 10s. 
Queen's Reading do.............. see 153 Od to £2 10s. 
Moderator do. French..........+ 83 Od to £14. 


LUXOLEUM.—A safe and inodorous Oil,—Half- 
gallon, capsuled tins, ls 34; indrams of five gallons 
and upwards, 23 per gallon. 

COLZA OI1L.—Best French, per gallon, 2s 10d. 








EDSTEADS, of Best Make onl 

a is ue Patterns on Show. y 
rvants’ bedsteads. ° from 10s 6d t 

French do. from 14s 6d to a 

Do. iron and bras -. from 23s 0d to 100s 04 

Half-tester bedsteads ....... +» from 343 0d to 973 g4, 

Do. iron and brass from 72s 6d to 220s 04, 

Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED a 

the PREMISES. Extreme care is taken, even 

where the prices are the lowest, to use only such mate. 
rials as will wear satisfactorily. 

















For Bedsteads, wide Sft. (4ft.6in) st, 
an sienna ——— = | eee | oy 
|\£ 8 di £8. di£ad. 
Straw Palliasses .........-+++ -| 9 6) 149) 166 
Alva under Mattresses... | 13 6) 18 6/1 06 
Best Cocoa fibre do.| 13 9/1 0 O11 20 
Best Flock do.| 16 01 2 6/1 68 
Coloured Wool do.| 16 01 4 8/1 99 
Extra thick do. do.| 18 61 8 Olln 6 
Best Brown Wool do./1 3 0/118 6/117 9 
Good White Wool do./1 11 6)'2 6 6/212 9 
Super do. do.'210 01318 04196 
GOOD HORSE-HAIR do.|'2 0 0:218 0359 
Extra Super Horse-hairdo. 3 1 0412 05490 
Extra thick do. do.|/315 0/515 016 80 
French Wool and Hair do. 115 0 211 0\217 6 
Superior do. do. 2 8 6\312 61409 
Spring Mattresses, with Top | 
a 210 03 8 O80 
Super do., Horse-hair do... 3 5 0.4 7 6/415 0 
for BEDROOMS— 


F URNITURE 

Washstands, Drawers, Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, Wardrobes, Towel-Horses, China Toilet Ware, 
Chairs, &c. 


‘URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS,.— 
Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinuer Waggons, 
Chairs, Easy Chairs, Couches, &c. 


| ad +t RE for DRAWING. 

ROOMS.—Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy 
and Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, Ovca- 
sional Tables, and Card Tables, Chiffonniers and Uabi- 
nets, Davenports and Whatnots, Music Cabinets and 
Stools. Theabove in Walaut, Black and Gold, and 
Fancy Woods. 


— and TOILET WARE. 





s «4. 25 
SPONGE 6 3to 2 0 
Sitz 12 0t 0 
PLUNGE 14 Oto 55 0 
Hip 16 Oto 25 6 
TRAVELLING ooo 7 Oto 4 0 
GAS FURNACE do. ...... 120 0 to 25 0 
TRAVELLING TRUNKS... do 13 6to #0 


TOILeT WARE, Bath, Can, and Pail 12 6to 40 0 
i COVERS.—Block-Tin, 16s 9d 


the set of six; Modern Patterns, 47s 6d to 828 
the set, Britannia Metal, with Silver-Plated Handles, 
75s 6d to £6 16s the set of five; Steel Covers, plated 
with Nickel, require no cleaning and very durable, 
£5 10s the set of five; Block-Tin Hot-water Dishes, 
with wells for gravy, 178 94 to 3)s; Britannia Metal, 
253 to 80s. 

” ITCHEN REQUISITES, including 
Brusbes and Turnery.—Every article for the 
furnishing of Kitchens is arranged in four sets, each 
complete in itself :— 


‘ee. 3. |) 4 
|\£e8,.d./£ 8. ae s.d. £84. 
Kitchen Utensils! 74 35/27 11 0/11 120 412% 


Brushes and Tur- 


nery to suit vw | 95 O01) 17 16 10| 9 05/3199 


| 


Total per Set | 99 3 6 {45 7 10| 20 12 518 12 4 
For detailed Lists, see Ca’alogue. 


ASALIERS, in Glass or Metal— 
Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted 
to Offices, Passages, and Dwelling Rooms. 
from 12s 6d (two lights) to £22. 


pare EXHIBITION.—WILLIAM 
’ S. BURTON begs to announce that he hag just 
imported from Paris a choice assortment of N# 
DESIGNS of the following artic'es: Duplex Table 
Lamps; Suspension Lamps, for dining and drawing- 
rooms; Clocks in ormaulu, decorated porcelain, and 
various marbles; Candelabra in ormulu, broaze, and 
imitation bronze. 





DELIVERY of GOODS in LONDON and its SUBURBS FREE.—The cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 


Kingdom by railway is trifling. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 


—_—<—n 





—————— 








LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “ Spscrator" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturdiy, April 26, 1879. 
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